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CATALOGUES. 


DAS NUTT, 270-271, Strand, London, W.C., 
PUBLISHERS AND ‘D IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS 


New and Standard Books in all Branches — hae in Stock or supplied 
promptly to order. 
Foreign Periodicals supplied. 
Catalogues and terms on application. 


LARGE STOCK OF SEC SHOORD SAND BOOKS 
in all Departments of Li 
LATEST CATALOGUES :— 
No. 51 Bemrtica—Oun Testament Toeovogy. (1442 lots.) 
2° » & 54, Miscet.aneovs. (762, 732 lots.) 
Putosopuy. (940 lots.) 








H GR VEL & Cc 
e PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
33, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
Daily Importations of all Prominent New Publications. 


CATALOGUES of the Foreign Antiquaries can be had by statin 
subjects required. 7 . ° 





OREIGN BOOKS = PERIODICALS’ 





te terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & ©O., 37, SOHO SQUARE. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


Henrietta Sizost, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


T Bg. WoOoOHL LE BE N, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, Great Russell Street (Opposite the British Museum), 
Supplies all Foreign Books iy —) a at the most moderate 
prices, 


CATALOGUES on application. 


OTTER’S BOOK CATALOGUE on General 
Sporting Works purchased. Witutam Eorran, Sn; Exchange ‘street, 
Trot Liverpool ve . 7 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAW’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New 

York, and 24, eg oe STREET. .0., dasire to call the 

attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
resented by their Branch House in London 4 filling, on the m: 

‘avourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBEICA- 

TIONS and for ” ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 

CATALOGUES sent on application. 
2, Creed Lane, London, EC. 


W. ” 4) o's ain’ ‘oo. 
Calcutta : Taacker, Spink & Co. 


PUBLISHERS AND EXPORTERS, 
Telegrams : Morvussit, Lonpon. (Established 1819. 




















0 AuzHons. —Messrs. DIGBY, LONG & CO. 

ers of “The Author's Manual,” 3s. 6d. net, eighth 

edition) ANVITE AUTHORS to FORWARD iheir MSS. (Fiction, 

vel, Foster, Se. ) suitable for Volumes for prompt ccasiaereaen. — 
Radese 18, verie Street, Fleet Street, London. 





IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, —— 
ey ry are 
wd * 
lustrated aliy-bullt, Rotary ‘and’ and specialty bail allt Machin ie 
arn ing and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one opemsien. . 


Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 


lities u: the premises for Editorial Offices, f Adverti: 
athiidatauekne es 


‘Sigtees 65121. Seeaneh ° " Attionnign, London,” 
BOOKS FOR SALE. 
(Adve Advertisements are: inserted under this heading at 4d. per line, prepaid. 


OR SALE, BURTON’S ARABIAN NIGHTS, 
16 vols., first-rate condition, £28 net.—A F. L., 32, Sinclair 
Road, West Kensington. 








BOOKS “WANTED To PURCHASE. 
SS ree ae CURE Te Ew Ban. gupete) 


ANTED.—Copies of “THE ACADEMY” ‘Nie 
llth JANUARY, 1896. Fall price (3d. per copy) paid — 
Apply Acapemy Office, 43, Chancery Lane, London. 


ANTED. BOOKPLATES.—Any good Plates, or 
paresis, purchased for cash.—Henry Hieuam, 84, Tytherton 





Road, 


Waa. BOCK PLATES. of Bommen, Wale, 
Lesh golem aseele aie. aeieewtinek batten Eien” 





‘He SECOND INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY 
CONFERENCE, 1897. 
President— 
The Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart , M.P., F.R.S. 
Hon. = 
HENRY R. TEDDER, Esq. 

Hon Secretary— 

J. Y. W. MAC ALISTER, Esq., 

20, Hanover Square, W. 


The Conference will be held (by the kind permission of the Right 
Hon. the Lord Mayor and Corporation) in the COUNCIL CHAMBER, 
GUILDHALL, LONDON, on JULY 13, 14, 15, and 16, 1897, and will be 
attended by the representatives of the principal libraries throughout 
the world. Papers will be read on appropriate subjects, and some 
time will be devoted to open Discussions. All persons interested in 
the extension of the library movement or in the management of 
libraries are cordially invited to join the Conference. The Lord Mayor 
has invited the members of the Conf toa C i in the 
Mansion House on the evening of July 13. 

An Exhibition of a Appliances will be an important feature 
of the Conf. tending exhibitors should communicate with 
the Hon. Secretary of the Exhibition Committee, Tuomas Mason, Esq., 
115, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. The Subscription, One Guinea, entitles 
Members to receive the Transactions and other Publications gratis, and 
to attend all meetings and social gatherings. Applications for 
Membership should be sent at once to the Hon. Secretary. 

N.B.—The programme of Papers is now complete, and no further 
offers can be considered. 











OYAL: SOCIETY of PaeEeee | in WATER- 
COLOURS, 5a, Pall Mall Eas 
126th EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. ‘aan ls. 10 to 6. 
Sieerrizep H. Herxomer, Jun., Secretary (pro tem.). 





HE LEBS® STUDIORU™M of 
J. M. W. TURNER, R.A., 
And NEW MEZZOTINTS by FRANK SHORT, 
TO COMPLETE THE BOOK, 


ON VIEW at ROBERT DUNTHORNE'S the REMBRANDT GAL 
LERY, 5, Vigo Street, W. Admission, including Catalogue, 1s 


Mi oetee UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL, 
CANADA. 





CHAIR OF ZOOLOGY. 

The Governors of McGill University are prepared to receive APPLI- 
cA for Appointment to the aowky founded PROFESSORSHIP 
ZOOLOVY. Salary, 2,500 Dols. per annum. Candidates from 
Great Britain are requested to forwerd applications, with any testi- 
d they may, desire to submit, on or before 
15th June, ad dressed, “ Principat,” Office «f the High Commissioner 

for Canada, 17, Victoria Street, Westminster, , 8.W. 








IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION—FORTHCOM- 
ING EXAMINATION.—DRAUGHTSMAN in the HYDRO- 
GRAPHICAL DEPARTMEN 
JULY. rtness in Hydrographical Chart Drawing essential.—The 
date speci! is the latest * ar pipations can be received. 
They must be made on forms, to obtained. culars, from 
the Secretary, Civil Service LACK, London's 











EDUCATIONAL. 





RIGHTON COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIPS, 

1897.—EX AMINATION, Jeuy 6th, 7th. One of £80, two of 

£60, and oy Scholarships of £15 to £30. Candidates to be under 
: ‘or partionlars apply to the Secretary. 


BSTMINSTES SCHOOL. — An EXAMINA- 
will be oheed in July next to fill = not less than FIVE 
RESIDENT. anIVE ON-RESIDENT QUEERN’S ees. 
and TWO HIBITION 8.—Details may be obtained from the H 
Masrer, Das 's Yard, Westminster. 


EMORY.—Prof. A. LOISETTE’S ASSIMI- 
LATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM 
The lest most complete and perfect edition. "Arranged for Self- 


Tnstruc 
Bs -Wandering cured. Speaking without notes. Indispensable in 
book learned in one reading. 


preparing for examinations Any 
th bound, wit Thelen = yaaa Price net 2 dols. 50 cents. 
American, 10s. 6d. 
Prospectus with 
and Business Men ait over Tite Ly xy 
dress, a 237, Fifth Avenue. New York ; or 
REGEN NT STREET, LONDON 














» Screntiric, PRoressiona., 


Nor SOLD ELSEWHERE. 


SSISTANCE 
A — 


The undermentioned CASES, for which it has not ven 
found possible to raise the necessary help. from other 
sources, are RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANI- 
SATION SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assist- 
ance will be gladly received by C. 8. Locu, Secretary, 
15, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C, :— 


—£3 12s. 6d. is required towards the support of a single woman 
of te in . Home for [nearables. For. some years she supported her 


mother by laundry work, _] work, and saved over £100, on which she and her ) 


other o brothers have now 
pw at ny he support of their mother, and a home has been found 
for the ie at a cost of 10s.a week. 

— tern Committee ask for £4, to supplement an allow- 
ance to an od couple, aged 73and71. Four sons and the local clergy 
assist. 


4 15s is 
. Pe and 7, of a wi ow of cood character, at a Home at 


three or four years. 


ing the two girls, 
uired towards the cost of pore ng 2° ue gi ned 


. six months, and it-is proposed that. they shall remain there till they 


i The Lcost of maintenance is £9 16s., and the 
Pod eng +4 DpetriDeting out of her earnings as a domestic servant the 
balance of £5. The te father, a greaser, had FT ceed been ten 
years in the navy and ten in the merchant service. 

.— Wi to com sean pemenetta a week for a ver: 
ph wes. of 74. She was formerly a child: en’s nurse, an nnd 
bore an excellent character. Her savings, at one time considerable, 
are now exha' 





SAL ES BY AUCTION. 








TH ER OLD MASTERS. 


M ESSRS. FREDERIK MULLER & CO. will 
MSTER TUESDAY. 
Jone 1, oe fy t at dab of OLD Pr CTURES of 


it inets 
INK-PARRET, containing 
G. DE CLERDQ. Esq., and of Mrs." sumer ple khuizsen, Berck- 





yn, Bal 
ex ni Pp $ v 
. F. Bol, J. Both, Veivet:Brenghel, Pieter 
Ore ee ack. van “iso ings . Fyt. Hackaert (2 
pieces, D. Hals, Heda, de Heem, B. van der Helst (magnifernt com- 
position of four fears t ‘fe size), ooastes. er, heat as ee 
ev Maes, Meer, van 
eces iéces), G. Neyts, A. Palamedions (3 rad 
—" ‘ert van der Hoey P Ring 3. Rulsdacl,’ & tL Bat 


Mlingeland ‘Jan Steen (piece Stoo 
Tertoreh, —" de. Velde, W. van de Velde. Bae 
scene of the English and Mntch fleets), a de Venne (5 
boom, Vinckboons, S. de Vlieger, Mart de Vos, R. van 
cappelle, van =* Werf, Weenix, &. 


Peay Seattle: 
tok. 


ERIK MULLER & CO. will 
a oe y+ N. on the SAME DAY. tee yn 
Collection of OLD DRAWINGS, the Cabinet of W. F. PIE 
Please apply for the Llustiated Catalogues at the Cae - ald 
trent 10, Amste: meterdam. 


THE E AUTOTYPE FINE ART f GALLERY 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


G. F. WATTS, R.A., 
SIR E. BURNE-JONES, 
D. G. ROSSETTI. 


An Extensive Selection of the Works of these Masters at prices 
ranging from Three Shillings and Sixpence to Three Guineas. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 


This important Series of over Four Hundred Permanent Carbon 
Reproductions of the chief Pictures in this magnificent collection 

tative ti from the Italian, Flemish, 
Dutch, Spanish, French, and English Schools. By the aid of the 
most recent improvements in Photographic Science, absolutely 
faithful and Permanent Copies have been secured, on a scale 
which ad tel ts the Original Paintings. These are 
printed in ‘rich brown pigments, on spécially prepared paper, size 
18 by 15 inches, and are sold at a uniform price of Twe.ve 
SHILLINGS EACH. 








FAMOUS MASTERS in FOREIGN GALLERIES, 
the Masterpieces of the Louvre, Uffizi, Pitti, Dresden, 


imoludi 





OURNALISTIC PUPIL. —Would be thoroughly 
° ht the s commercial, printing, and editorial work ofa news- 
» general printin; office. With his 
would be made duly q to take charge of "Comailar business. 
Moderate premium, +" ich, supplemented. would he returned as pro- 
gressive . Musi hand. reside with editor or 
proprietor. o Ridress M at care of Messrs. ore & Cookes, Avon 
Tonio, West Kensington, W. 








HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL ae let., 50, Leadenhall Street, 


Contains hairless paper. over which the pen give with ‘ect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, veloder pa -, 








Berlin, and other Collections, The same size and price as the 
above. 


FRAMES specially designed and executed in oak and 
walnut. 


Full particulars of Autotype Permanent Re; roductions from the Cld 
and Modern Masters sent post free on application to 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


WANTED... 


2S ES 
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The Doom of the Cedar Pencil 





The cedar pencil; it appears, has received its death- 
blow. We are so accustomed to regard it as one of 
the things which are a matter of course, that for 
many years no attempt was made to improve it, until 
the other day there appeared on the market something 
which so obviously excels the cedar pencil in every 
possible way that the extinction of the latter can 


only be a matter of time. 


The Blaisdell Self-Sharpening Paper Pencil is of 
the same size and presents the same appearance as an 
ordinary pencil, the only difference is that the cedar- 
wood is replaced by tightly rolled paper, divided off 
into sections by little round marks down the side of 
the pencil. When the latter wants sharpening, all 
you have to do is to pick up the edge of the paper- 
covering with a pin, or the point of a knife, and un- 
ravel a section of it, until it breaks of itself, by which 
time a fresh piece of lead is exposed, and the pencil 
ready for continued use. The advantages of the 
Blaisdell, Pencil are so obvious, that nobody who has 
To 


begin with, it lasts about three times as long as a 


ever seen it will ever use a cedar pencil again. 


cedar pencil, none of the lead being broken in cutting. 
Then the point is always perfectly conical—can’t be 
otherwise: the fingers are not soiled with blacklead 
nor the place littered with chips in sharpening it, 
and the latter operation takes but five seconds to 
The Blaisdell Paper Pencil is already 
being sold ly many stationers; it costs twopence, 


accomplish. 


which makes it much cheaper to use than any penny 
pencil on the market; and the lead is much better 
than any twopenny pencil ever sold. The blue and 
red Blaisdell Pencils (which cost 3d.) are even more 
superior to cedar ones than the black, because ordinary 
coloured pencils are more prone to break in sharpen- 


ing. A set of specimens can be had (post free in the 
United Kingdom) for a shilling from the BLAISDELL 
PAPER PENCIL COMPANY, Limited, 46, Holborn 


Fountain Pens and Stylos: 


The objections to them, and how they have 
been met. 





Celeris paribus everyone would rather use a 
fountain pen that carries its own ink, and can, 
therefore, be used anywhere and at any moment, 
in preference to an ordinary pen, which has to be 
dipped in the ink every minute or so. 

But fountain pens have acquired a bad name from 
two or three general objections to them. “A 
fountain pen is all very well,” people say, ‘but it 
has to be carried upright, otherwise the ink comes 
out in your pocket ; in fact, the ink spills and makes 
a hideous mess on the smallest provocation. By way 
of compensation, when you want to write, the ink 
retires to the barrel (if it isn’t all spilled into your 
pocket) and refuses to emerge until the pen has been 
shaken and thumped until it squirts out a blot on 
the carpet.” : 

This used to be true; but the CAW PEN has met 
the difficulty. It does not have to be carried up- 
right; it can be carried sideways, upside down, or 
in any position whatever. The ink cannot possibly 
spill, because it is in a hermetically closed chamber, 
screwed tight. There is no air-hole. 

The pen can be jerked or thrown about as much 
as you please; it cannot spill. On the other hand, 
until the CAW PEN is opened for use the nib (which 
is a gold one of the finest quality) is immersed in the 
ink. Consequently it writes at once, without giving 
any trouble. 

The CAW PEN is not merely the only fountain pen 
which anyone cares to use who has once seen it as a 
pocket pen, but it is so convenient for desk use that 
it supersedes all other pens whatever. 

Jt is easily filled, and having a wide mouth does 
not clog with air bubbles during that operation. 
Prices from 12s. 6d. 


‘Caw pens have a repute beyond their neighbours.” 
Westminster Budget. 


The objection to Stylographic Pens is that the 
point rarely suits the writer’s hand, and cannot be 
adjusted 

The CAW STYLOGRAPHIC PEN can be adjusted 
in an instant. It has not all the advantages of the 
CAW FOUNTAIN PEN;; but for people who prefer 
a stylo this is the best stylo on the market. Prices 
from 5s. 





Viaduct, London, E.C., on application. 


British Depot: 46, Holborn Viaduct, Loudon, E.Q, 
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oy CHAPMAN & HALL’S MACMILLAN & CO’/S 
. 
P U BL 8 H ER s° C | R G U LA R New Books and New Editions. NEW BOOKS. 
BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. THE WORK IS AN ATTEMPT TO STEER A COURSE BETWEEN 


A HIGH-CLASS PAPER FOR PUBLISHERS, 
BOOKSELLERS, LITERARY MEN, BOOK COL- 
LECTORS, LIBRARIANS, AND ALL WHO TAKE 
AN INTEREST IN THE WORLD OF LETTERS. 


Published every Saturday, price 1}d. 





Amongst the General Contents of the Paper are— 


ARTICLES ON CURRENT LITERARY SUBJECTS— 
NoTEs AND NEWS REGARDING Booxs—Con- 
TINENTAL NOTES—AMERICAN NOTES—JOTTINGS 
ABouT LipRARY SALES—REVIEWS OF NEW 
Books AND MAGAZINES—REGULAR LISTS OF 
Books PUBLISHED IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
AMERICA—LEADING FOREIGN PUBLICATiIONS— 
BUSINESSES FOR SALE—SITUATIONS WANTED, 
AND SITUATIONS VACANT—Books WANTED TO 
PURCHASE, AND Books FoR SALE—TRADE 
CHANGES. 

The characteristics of the Literary matter, and of the 
Advertisements, make the Publishers’ Circular and 
Booksellers’ Record a most comprehensive record of 
current literature. 


Subscription Terms and Advantages 
to Annual Subscribers. 





s. d. 
For Firty - Two mapas INCLUDING 
PosTAGE* .. és abe i, 
For Twaeee «1 sIx Warxs, INCLUDING 
POSTAGE ... ééi 46 
For ‘THIRTEEN Wanxs, INCLUDING 
PosTaGE am 


* The Annual Subscription ¢ to Asteriee and Foreign 
Countries included in the Postal Union is Eleven 
Shillings. 


N.B.—The ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION INCLUDES 
the la Export and EpvucaTionAL NuMBERS, 
the SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER, and also the privilege of a four-line 
Advertisement free each week in the out-of-print 
Books Wanted column. 


NOW READY. 


BOOKS of the YEAR 1896. 


Royal 8vo, pow = = - ame 6s. net; or 


THE ANN UAL VOLUME 


OF THE 


English Catalogue for 1896 


differs from its predecessor in this respect, that it gives the 





FULL TITLE 
With Duplicate, and in many cases Triplicate, Classifi- 
cation under one general al » of every book, instead 
of as hit. ab itles, consequently 


The Bulk of the Oaté&logue is increased by 
over 80 pages, 
whilst the price (5s, net) remains the same. 





SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON FORMER ISSUES. 

“«*The lish — *isa mention « of notional 
os eed wih it Daily Nos ide to th vy Any) 
to be com it ag guide to the pease f 
modern publications.” —Daily ws 

“Such a book is i nasefal to all who have to do 
with the literature of the +.” — Atheneu 

out ay ‘ work of 

affo as it is not onl 
the names of books which are furnished in + 4 
also the dates of publication, an indication of t of — ote 
the name of eee The principal works im 
from the United States of America are also included 
ey volume.”—Daily ourer on po and 

« English Books’ einen a = 
ciated by Ubrariao and those mn <a 
ee ee ae end the now new Ceo ¢ a 


is aura of a wide and 
mete 8 it is indis: —+ 4 to ‘at ‘clnases and 
terest more 6 It is in its class the most 
— of ‘The — is, indeed, a precious 


record.” —Notes otes and Queries 


London : 
SAMPSON Low, MARSTON & CO., LiTED, 


THE LINE TAKEN BY THE DETRACTOR OF IBSEN’S 
DRAMATIC WORK AND THE IBSEN FANATIC. 


IBSEN ON HIS MERITS. 


By Sir EDWARD RUSSELL and PERCY CROSS 
STANDING. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. | Ready. 

Mr. L. F. Austin in Sketch says: “‘ Sir Edward Russell's 
estimate of Ibsen is not idolatrous, but dispassionately 
appreciative. It is a clear and forcible statement of the 
views of modern Ibsenites who cannot be blinded to the 
faults of this great dramatist.” 


OUR TRADE IN THE WORLD 
IN RELATION TO FOREIGN 
COMPETITION. 


WITH SATISTICAL TABLES, &c. 


By WILLIAM i. H. GASTRELL, 
Commercial Attaché to H.M.’s — at Berlin, &c. 


Royal ate (This day. 


LYRICS OF LOWLY LIFE. 
By PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR. 
With an Introduction by W. D. HOWELLS, 
And Photogravure Portrait of Author. 
Small crown 8vo, 5s. (This day. 
Mr. D. How8ts, the American novelist, says 
“ Paul Danbar’ 8 brilliant and unique achievement is to to have 
studied the American negro objectively, and to have 


represented him with humour, with sympathy, and with 
truthfulness.” 


THE SULTAN AND HIS 
SUBJECTS. 


By RICHARD DAVEY. 
In 2 vols., demy 8vo, 24s. 

The SPECTATOR says: “We have seldom taken up a 
book of a like ——_e and importance which we have found 
it so difficult to la 

The DAILY C. RONICLE says: “Tt deserves not only 
oes , but to find a permanent place upon the book- 
8. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says: “‘ Mr. Davey has 
compiled one of the best books ever written on Turkey. r 








SEVENTH THOUSAND. ' 
CECIL RHODES: 
A Biography and an Appreciation. 


By IMPERIALIST and Dr. JAMESON. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
CAPTAIN KIDS ACE. at 


ALAN OSCAR. 


SYBIL FOSTER’S LOVE STORY. 


By LADY WATKIN WILLIAMS. [ Ready. 


THE GIFT of LIFE. By James 


CASSIDY. (This day. 





NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
4 TALE of TWO TUNNELS. By 


W. CLARKE RUSSELL. [Next week. 





NEW EDITIONS OF SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE STORY of ALINE. Fourth 


Edition. By LADY RIDLEY. 
Third 


THE WAY of MARRIAGE. 


Edition. By VIOLET HUNT. 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE 
GADSHILL EDITION OF CHARLES 
DICKENS’S WORKS. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 


With 40 Steel Plates by Pu1z, and an Introduction and 
Notes by ANDREW LANG. 
2 vols., large crown 8vo, —_ 6s. each. 





St. Dunstan House, Fetter Laue, Fleat Street, E.C. 


NEW 8SI/IX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


The First Edition having been exhausted on day 
of publication, a SECOND EDITION is 
Now Ready. 


By the Author of “ Morrice Buckler.” 


THE PHILANDERERS. 


By A. E. W. MASON. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SECRET OF 
SAINT FLOREL. 


By JOHN BERWICK. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE FALL OF A STAR. 


A NOVEL. 
By Sm WM. MAGNAY, Bart. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 














With Tilustrations. 8vo, 8s. 6d, net. 


A RIDE THROUGH 
WESTERN ASIA. 


By CLIVE BIGHAM. Part I., Asta Mrwor. . Part II., 
Pgrsra, North to South. Part III., Torxrse Aras, 
Part. IV., Persta, West toEast. Part V., Cenrrat Astra, 
DAILY NEWS.—“ A pleasant, gossipy narrative... .. 
The book contains occas‘onal observations which students 
of political movements in the East will find very suggestive.”” 


THE ANNUAL OF THE 
BRITISH SCHOOL at ATHENS. 


No. If. SESSION 1895-06. 
Containing (1) Reports of the Committee and of the 
Meeting of Subscribers ; (2) Papers read at the School 
or otherwise illustrating its work. Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. 








VOLUME II., NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH POETRY. 


By W. J. COURTHOPE, C.B., M.A., D.Litt., Professor 

of Poetry in the University of Oxford. Vol. Il., THE 

RENAISSANCE and the REFORMATION ; Influence 

of the Court and the Universities. 8vo, 10s. net. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ Careful and accurate in its learning, the 
work is written with an unusual and a refreshing breadth 
of view and catholicity of taste.’’ 





Globe 8vo, 6s. 
POEMS. By Horace Smith. 
~NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR J. P. MAHAFFY, 


A SURVEY OF 
GREEK CIVILIZATION. 


By Professor J. P. MAHAFFY, D.D., D.O.L. (Oxon), 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. Extra crown 
8vo, 6s. 


NEW BOOK BY B. BOSANQUET. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
MORAL SELF. 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 





By B. —— 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., Lonpon. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, Lim1TED, Lonpon. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S| MESSRS. METHUEN'S | MESSRS. METHUEN'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


“Dr. Conan Doyle's fascinating story.” 
Datty News. 


With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


UNCLE BERNAC: 


A Memory of the Empire. 
BY 


A. CONAN DOYLE, 


Author of ‘‘The White Company,” 
“Rodney Stone,” &c. 


“The fascination of it is extraordinarv. It reaches 
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REVIEWS. 





MR. THOMPSON’S NEW POEMS. 


New Poems. By Francis Thompson. (Archi- 
bald Constable & Co.) 


USELI, much more considerable as an 
aphorist than as a painter, once said 
that the reader who does not fancy himself the 
part-author of the beauties he recites is not 
the least of men; and Rossetti, in his copy 
of Fuseli, scored with a pencil of approval 
this counsel of humility. Yet even with 
Rossetti’s poetry how much must the reader 
himself bring to the task of appreciation if 
he would carry nothing away! No good seed 
will grow save in ground prepared for it. 
Even temptation, as Thomas 4 Kempis says, 
does not transform a man, but only shows 
him what he is. In that sense the reader, 
with no arrogance at all, may feel himself 
to be the partner of the poet, and no sleep- 
ing partner either, if the poet’s own account 
of poets be true : 
** We speak a lesson taught we know not how, 
And what it is that from us flows 

The hearer better than the utterer knows.” 
That is Mr. Francis Thompson’s rendering of 
the relations between poets and readers; 
and in his own case it is particularly true. 
Mr. Thompson’s readers are in a sense his 
colleagues in creation. 

The greater a poet’s message, the more 
profound his thought, the larger his range, 
and the more exquisite his note, the deeper 
and more incessant will be his demand upon 
his reader. That is why the great poets 
have had to wait for their recognition. 
Only the few will or can co-operate at_the 
beginning; but they are the leaven; and 
now whole masses can see the poetic purport 
of Shelley, Coleridge, Keats, and Words- 
worth, of whom the contemporary criticism 
was a thing over which you laugh or cry, 
as the mood has you. Those who see in 
Mr. Francis Thompson an authentic poet 





have at any rate the profound interest of 
watching the various stages in ‘the making 
of their Immortal. How have the portents 
followed the precedent afforded by the poets 
just named? In general, very accurately, 
we think. The common attitude of critics 
towards them and him has been very 
similar—in the case of Shelley it is so near 
in its very wording as to be sometimes 
startling. Extravagances and novelties of 
diction, a toppling-over of images, and 
“ obscurity ”"—of course that—were dwelt 
upon by objectors—very just objectors, no 
doubt—who, busied and troubled about 
details, lost all sense of proportion, and had 
no ear for the great and ultimate meaning 
of the poet’s message. To be able to make 
merry over Peter Bell was easy to men who 
had no prescience of Wordsworth as the 
supreme reconciler of Nature and God among 
modern men— 
‘* By grace divine, 
Not otherwise, O Nature, are we thine.” 


Strange is it now to read pages of puerilities 
written of a great poet by men who had not 
the ear within the ear to hear the only 
things by which he gives and draws life now 
in the hearts of men. So it is with Mr. 
Thompson; you may read columns about 
his poetry in which his poetry never once 
appears; and to critics who nave not caught 
the matter you must deny even the faculty 
to judge the utterance, since form and 
substance are indivisible and one. If, then, 
we do not dwell on verbal defects, which 
are easily discoverable in Mr. Thompson’s 
verses, but which are never without a certain 
illustrious lineage ; if we waste no time in 
enumerating the offences against the conven- 
tions—which, in his case, are never, we think, 
offences against positive canons of literary 
morality; if we ignore his occasional contor- 
tions of epithet, the result of too much ham- 
mering rather than the sign of carelessness of 
execution ; it is because we are warned by the 
failure of yesterday’s criticism. Who would 
not weep for Adonais that he had no critic to 
assure him that his name was not writ in 
water? Not that Mr. Thompson can pass 
away, as Keats or Shelley passed, without a 
call of recognition. Contemporaries such as 
Mr. Coventry Patmore—to whom as a poet 
and philosopher Mr. Thompson is under 
double obligations in his new volume— 
at once knew him as brother; and the 
Edinburgh Review, hitherto a sort of shambles 
for young poets, has done an absolutely 
new thing in quarterly reviewing—it has 
hailed as ‘a great poet” a writer of only 
three years’ reputation, and of only two 
thin volumes—the Poems and the Sister 
Songs. We are not disturbed on Mr. 
Thompson’s account, but very much flattered 
on account of contemporary taste and 
courage, by this departure from the old 
formula of the neglect of a new poet. 
From this time henceforward we believe 
that great poetry will meet with some 
measure of immediate reward; and those 
who are able to comprehend Mr. Thompson 
at all will not have waited for his third 
volume to appoint to him his place. 

These New Poems will not, therefore, 
show Mr. Thompson essentially in any new 
light. They take him further as a teacher, 








it is true. What were hints before are now 
full disclosures: ‘They vary, they embellish, 
they bring to ultimate completion, they 
pene once or twice they frankly repeat. 
this old mastery has a new manner, it is 
new in the direction of asceticism. There is 
less obvious beauty than before, and that, 
of course, is intentional; but there is 
no stay in the abundance of the imagery, 
no pause in the procession of thoughts. 
There is greater actual range of subject ; and 
though great poetry is independent of that 
kind of variety, being all inclusive, there 
may easily be readers to whom one section 
of the book will appeal more than the rest— 
indeed, some to whom this section may 
appeal and another not at all. The mystical 
_— twelve in number, come under the 
eading of “ Sight and Insight”; there are 
four ‘‘ Miscellaneous Odes” and twenty-one 
‘‘Miscellaneous Poems”; in ‘‘A Narrow 
Vessel”? we have eight poems, forming a 
‘‘dramatic sequence on the aspect of 
primitive girl nature towards a love beyond 
its capacities ’’ ; and the book closes with the 
section called “‘ Ultima,” in which, through 
some half-dozen poems, “ Love’s almsman 
plaineth his fare”’ : 


** Sweet Lady, how 
Little a linking of the hand to you! 
Though I should touch yours careless for a 
ear, 
Not Ss blue vein would lie divinelier blue 
Upon your fragile temple, to unsphere 
The seraphim for kisses! . . . 
That you might 
Be lover for one space, and make essay 
What ’tis to pass unsuppered to your couch, 
Keep fast from love all day; and so be taught 
The famine which these craving lines avouch ! 
Ah! miser of good things that cost thee naught, 
How know’st thou poor men’s hunger ?—Misery! 
When I go doleless and unfed by thee ! 


“A Holocaust” sings the rending of the 
see heart from the lady of his song, 
ikening that heart to fresh fruit torn 
“bleeding from the peel,” and producing 
another simile that is not read without a 
shock. But no undue violence is done in 
the rendings in another poem of this series : 


*“UNTO THIS LAST. 


“* Yet had I torn (man knoweth not, 
Nor scarce the unweeping angels wot 
Of such dread task the lightest part) 
Her fingers from about my heart. 


* * * * 


Pangs fore-tempted, which in vain 

I, faithless, have denied, now bud 

To untempted fragrance and the mood 
Of contrite heavenliness ; all days 

Joy affrights me in my ways ; 
Extremities of old delight 

Afflict me with new exquisite 

Virgin piercings of surprise— 

Stung by those wild brown bees, her eyes!” 


‘‘Contrite heavenliness” is the note, too, 
of another poem of the series : 


“AFTER HER GOING. 


‘“‘ The after-even! Ah, did I walk, 
Indeed, in her or even ? 
For nothing of me or around 
But absent She did leaven, 
Felt in my body as its soul, 
And in my soul its heaven. 
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“ Ah me! my very flesh turns soul, Then, being further pressed for tidings of | things, and, as in poetry, so in religion, he is 
‘ Essenced,’ I sighed, ‘ with bliss !’ the way, the Mistress of Vision says : heir of ages and proud of his inheritance : 
And the blackbird held his lutany, 


All fragrant-through with bliss ; 
And all things stilled were as a maid 
Sweet with a single kiss.” 


That last image shows us Mr. Thompson 
in his radiant mood, from which he is not 
far withdrawn in “‘My Lady, the Tyranness,” 
when he tells her : 


“« God for His heaven will not forego 
Her whom I found such heaven below, 
And she will train Him to her lures. 
Nought, lady, I love 
In you but more is loved above ; 

What made me, makes Him yours.” 


The poet keeps his philosophy for the last 
of this set of poems, that called ‘‘Ultimum”’: 


“ Now in these last spent drops, slow, slower 
shed, 
Love dies, Love dies, Love dies—ah, Love is 
dead ! 
Sad Love in life, sore Love in agony, 
Pale Love in death; while all his offspring 
songs, 
Like children, versed not in death’s chilly 
wrongs, 
About him flit, frighted to see him lie 
So still, who did not know that Love could 
die. * o . 
I slew, that moan for him: he lifted me 
Above myself, and that I might not be 
Less than myself, need was that he should 


die ; 
Since Love that first did wing, now clogged 
me from the sky. 


7 * . * 


And, Lady, thus I dare to say, 

Not all with you is passed away! ... 

Beyond your star, still, still the stars are 
bright ; 

Beyond your highness, still I follow height. . . . 

This wisdom sings my song with last firm 
breath, 

Caught from the twisted lore of Love and 
Death... . 

‘On him the unpetitioned heavens descend, 

Who heaven on earth proposes not for end ; 

The perilous and celestial excess 

Taking with peace, lacking with thankfulness. 

Bliss in extreme befits thee not, until 

Thou’rt not extreme in bliss ; be equal still : 

Sweets to be granted think thyself unmeet 

Till thou have learned to hold sweet not too 
sweet.’ 

This thing not far is he from wise in art 

Who teacheth; nor who doth, from wise in 
heart.” 


The doctrine of Denial, to which these 
love-passages are turned, is the underlying 
principle of the “ Sight and Insight” series, 
which deals with the hidden things of the 
spirit. ‘The Mistress of Vision,” in her 
secret garden— 


** Thrice three times it was enwalled 
With an emerald ’’— 


declares to the seeker after “the Land of 
Luthany,” and ‘the Tract of Elenore” : 


“* Pierce thy heart to find the key ; 
With thee take 
Only what none else would keep ; 
Learn to dream when thou dost wake, 
Learn to wake when thou dost sleep. 


Plough thou the rock until it bear ; 
Know, for thou else could’st not believe ; 
Lose, that the lost thou may’st receive ; 
Die, for none other way canst live.” 


‘** When to the new eyes of thee” 
All things by immortal power, 
Near or far, 

Hiddenly 
To each other linkéd are, 
That thou canst not stir a flower 
Without troubling of a star ; 
o * * * 
O seek no more ! 
Pass the gates of Luthany, tread the region 
Elenore.”’ 


Mr. Thompson gives in this same poem 
one of his favourite correspondences be- 
tween all things in heaven and on the 
earth. He connects, by a vine-stem, the 
Flood with the Crucifixion, Adam with 
Christ : 

‘On Ararat there grew a vine, 
When Asia from her bathing rose ; 
Our first sailor made a twine 
Thereof for his prefiguring brows. 
Canst divine 
Where, upon our dusty earth, of that vine a 
cluster grows ?” 


The reply is, of course, that of the ascetic : 


** On Golgotha there grew a thorn 
Round the long-prefigured Brows ”— 


and from that thorn, pressed into the heart, 
“the tendrils start.” That is the burden 
of the greater part of Mr. Thompson’s 
spiritual singing, the withdrawal, the re- 
nunciation, the dread of a height from 
which he may fall 


‘* To broken writhings in the shameful slime— 
Lower than man, for I dreamed higher, 
Thrust down by how much I aspire.” 


But the note that comes most majestically 
from Mr. Thompson is that of the recon- 
ciliation of the two natures and destinies of 
man. To that literal oneness Wordsworth 
groped in his merely “kindred points of 
heaven and home.” Of that oneness Ros- 
setti had the hint, and Coventry Patmore 
the full vision. Mr. Thompson is the heir of 
the poets, and he has entered fully into his 
inheritance. He has not picked their flowers 
and worn them fading; their seed has 
passed into his life, and they have blossomed 
anew. He does not imitate them, rather have 
they moulded him. No mere echo is he of 
any of them, although their voices are 
heard in his. This, of course, we say, of 
style and method mostly. In vision and 
judgment he is himself, even when he is 
most Coventry Patmore’s chosen disciple, as 
in “‘ The Way of a Maid” : 


‘* And while she feels the heavens lie bare, 
She only talks about her hair” ; 


in snatches of the “‘ Orient Ode ”’: 


** Yea, thy gazes, blissful lover, 
Make the beauties they discover ” ; 


in ‘The After Woman,” and elsewhere. 
Mr. Thompson’s is the essential poetry of 
essential Christianity, and he has recaptured 
for his creed many a too lightly ceded citadel. 
If the poetry of Keats is ‘‘ the wail of a dis- 
possessed Paganism,” Mr. Thompson’s is, 





| repossessed. 


among richer things, the pean of Paganism 
He knows the evolution of 


‘* Happiness is the shadow of thin, pe. 
Which fools still take for that whic is to be! 
And not all foolishly : 

For all the past, read true, is prophecy, 

And all the firsts are ——— of some Last, 

And Rod the springs are flash-lights uf one 
ring. 

Then leaf, and flower, and falless fruit 

Shall hang together onthe unyellowing bough ; 

And silence shall be Music mute 

For her surchargéd heart. Hush thou ! 

These things are far toosure thatthou should’st 


Thereof, lest they appear as things that seem.” 


So it is that in his “Orient Ode ” the spiritual 
imagination, over which he holds uncontested 
mastery, finds expression in a series of 
amazing images, and closes with the invo- 
cation : 
‘* Not unto thee, great Image, not to thee 

ro the wise a an be knee ; 

in an age of fai wn frore 

If I too dal chem, adit 

Be it accounted unto me 

A bright sciential idolatry !” 


Again, in the “Ode to the Setting Sun,” the 
poet asks after the sundown: 


‘* Where is the threne o’ the sea ? 
And why not dirges thee 
The wind, that sings to himself as he makes 
stride 
Lonely and terrible, on the Andréan height ? 
Where is the Naiad ’mid her sworded sedge ? 
The Nyniph wan glimmering by her wan 
fount’s verge ? 
‘“* Why withers their lament ? 
Their tresses tear-besprent, 
ae os sighed hence with trailing garment- 
em 
O sweet, O sad, O fair! 
I catch your flying hair, 
or = your eyes down to me, and dream on 
em ! 


A — and they fleet from me. Must ye fade— 
O old, essential candours, ye who made 
The earth a living and a radiant thing ? ” 


The lament moves on with majesty till the 
end is reached—the divinising of the sun at 
his setting as a ‘‘ type memorial” of the 
Crucifixion. To the sun his ‘constant 
magian” says : 


‘* If with exultant tread 
Thou foot the Eastern sea, 
. Or . a golden bee 
ting the West to an red, 
Thou dost image, thou dost follow 
That King-Maker of Creation, 
Who, ere Hellas hailed Apollo, 
Gave thee, angel-god, thy station; 
Thou art of Him a type memorial. 
Like Him, thou hang’st in dreadful pomp 
of blood 
Upon thy Western rood ; 
And His stained brow did veil like thine 
to night, 
Yet lift once more Its light, 
And, risen, again departed from our ball, 
And when It set on earth arose in Heaven.” 


Among other spiritual poems, the ‘ As- 
sumpta Maria” stands at- Mr. Thompson’s 
high-water mark. So does ‘“‘ Any Saint,” 
and the two together will rank with the 
.author’s “Hound of Heaven,” which has 
taken its place among the world’s most 





‘*heart-remembered verse.” ; 
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“ GENERAL”: INSPIRATION. 


The Bible; its Meaning and Supremacy. By 
F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Dean of 


Canterbury. (Longmans.) 


Tue day has gone by when Dr. Farrar was 
looked upon as a daring innovator. He is 
recognised now as a staunch Bible Christian, 
although, probably from habit, he clings to 
the pose of one who greatly dares to say 
what another will hardly venture to think. 
He is free from the taint of Popery that clings 
to the more modern school of Liberalism 
sprung from the embers of the Oxford Move- 
ment; he furnishes in each volume his due 
credentials of Protestantism, and makes his 
— rotest inst ‘‘Romish” error 
an riesteratt ; o> hee a facile style of 
popular exposition. His very limitations 
are a rt to the hearing of a certain 
wide public, and his positive qualities of 
scholarship and culture qualify him to be in 
a measure its apostle of sweetness and light. 
The volume before us is interesting, not 
as marking any fresh advance on the part 
of its author, nor as the product of original 
research or reflection, but as a book perfectly 
apt to attain the end in view, produced, 
with the unfailing instinct of the popular 
theologian, at the fitting moment. 


** No one,” writes Dr. Farrar, ‘‘ can take up 
a book or newspaper which contains the argu- 
ments of sceptics without seeing that nine- 
tenths of their case is made up of attacks upon 
the Bible. . . . I would fain take this quiver 
out of their hands and show how its broken 
arrows, so far from piercing the shield of 
Christianity, do but tinkle harmlessly on its 
rim. ... What such assailants demolish so 
entirely to their satisfaction is not Christi- 
anity, but a mummy elaborately painted in 
its semblance. . . .” 


Somewhat diffusely the author explains 
that the Bible is not so much a book as 
the remains of a wider literature, and that 
this variety is not inconsistent with an 
essential unity, of which the true centre 
is Christ. ‘ The Bible contains an ever- 
advancing revelation,” of which the earlier 
stages are ‘‘transitory and imperfect as 
compared with its latest developments.” 
From the failure to recognise this fact, to 
us in the days of the Higher Criticism so 
obvious, and from the adoption of a theory 
of inspiration that annihilated the activity 
of the human faculties, arose the need of 
such a system of allegoric interpretation as, 
by the Stoics, had been applied to the 

omeric poems. Thus, according to Philo, 
the words, “God did not rain upon the 
earth,” signify that God did not shed the 
.perceptions of things upon the senses ; 
“with my staff I passed over this Jordan” 
means, ‘by discipline I have overcome 
baseness.” From the Jewish Church the 
method was transmitted as a legacy to the 
Christian Fathers, and as time went on it 
received some extraordinary developments. 
Thus Origen elaborated a system of three- 
fold interpretation which reduced the ex- 
position of Scripture to a kind of divination ; 
and this method he pretended to justify by 


the text, ‘‘The letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life’’—of which the true sense is a 
contrast between the Mosaic law, which 


and the spirit of the Gospel, which offers 
life to such as accept it. 

The Manichees proved that Christ did not 
retain His mo body in heaven, but 
left it in the sun, from Psalm xix. 4: “ He 
hath placed His tabernacle in the sun” 
[Old Eatin version]. Now “tabernacle” 
means “ body,” as in John i. 14: “The 
Word tabernacled amongst us.” Nor have 
examples of a like extravagance been want- 
ing in modern times. Here is a specimen 
of Swedenborg’s exegesis : 

*** And Rebecca arose,’—hereby is ified 
an elevation of the affection of truth—‘ and 
her damsels,’—hereby are signified subservient 
affections—‘ and they rode upon camels,’— 
hereby is signified the intellectual principle 
elevated above natural scientifics.” 
It is a just comment on such a method that 
it ‘ reduces large sections of the Bible to a 
mere abracadabra.” 

The Dean of Canterbury, therefore, re- 
jecting the ‘organic or dictation” theory 
of inspiration—rejecting also those modi- 
fications of it known as the theories of 
“dynamic” and “ illuminative” inspira- 
tion—maintains a ‘‘ general” inspiration, 
which he thus rather vaguely describes : 

‘* Those who hold it do not regard the inspira- 
tion of the sacred writers throughout the whole 
extent of Scripture as more extraordinary, 
transcendent, and supernatural in kind, nor 
even in degree, than that which is vouchsafed 
to other noble and holy souls. This view... 
looks upon Biblical imspiration as a thing 
entirely subordinate to the Divine economy. 
It regards the New Testament as simply the 
truthful record of the life and doctrine of 
Christ, and does not consider the action of the 
Holy Spirit on the heart of its writers as 
specifically distinct from the analogous influence 
which (as all admit) He exercises on the heart 
and intellect of all true Christian men.” 


Erasmus, Grotius, Perrone, Dillinger, 
Paley, Laud, Whately, and Alford are 
cited, with many others, as ‘‘ more or less” 
supporting this view, from which it would 
follow that ‘‘the maintenance of the opinion 
that the Bible is, in every text and utterance, 
inerrant is no part of the Christian faith.” 
And if it be objected that in that case it rests 
with the reader to sift the Divine from the 
human elements, the reply is that just such 
a necessity has been imposed, and just such 
a task has been accomplished, in the selection 
from a large number of soi-disant sacred 
books of such as should be accounted 
canonical. 
A temperate chapter is devoted to 
the explanation of that bugbear of 
the Nonconformist conscience, the Higher 
Criticism; and another to a  com- 
arison of various Protestant documents 
ae a on the character of the Holy 
Scriptures, from which it is shown that, 
“‘whether by providential superintendency 
or by reasonable knowledge” on the part 
of those who framed them, members of the 
great dogmatic post-Reformation communi- 
ties are not pledged to maintain that every 
word of Scripture is infallible and inerrant, 
as though it came immediately from God 
Himself. A protest against the use of 
detached fragments, ‘ texts,” is not yet out 
of date, and is illuminated by the agreeable 





threatened death to such as disobeyed it, 


narrative of a spirited old lady who, upon 


accordance with the advice of her spiritual 
adviser, alleging that ‘the gifts and calling 
of God are without repentance.” A chapter 
is devoted to ‘‘Scripture difficulties,” in 
which (not, however, without occasional 
recourse to the reprobated system of allegor- 
ising) the stories of the Fall, of the Tower 
of Babel, of Balaam’s ass, of Jonah, are 
treated with more or less success. The 
explanation of the miracle narrated in the 
tenth chapter of Joshua is no doubt the 
true one: 


‘In the poem [lifted from the Book of Jasher] 
Joshua is represented as standing on the heights 
of Beth-horon, uplifting his victorious spear and 
uttering the fine poetic apostrophe : 


*« « Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon, 
And thou, Moon, in the valley of Ajalon ! 
Till the nation have avenged themselves 
upon their enemies’ ; 
which in plain prose was equivalent to a prayer 
that ere sunset the rout and massacre might be 
complete. The daylight lasted long enough for 
the purpose of decisive triumph. This was 
represented in the antistrophe of the ode by the 
words : 
‘* And the Sun stood still 
And the Moon stayed 
Till the nation had avenged themselves upon 
their enemies.’ ”’ 


To this poetic quotation the prose chronicler 
adds his comment (being, it would seem, of 
imaginative temperament): ‘‘So the sun 
stood still in the midst of heaven, and hasted 
not to go down about a whole day.”” Among 
the hypotheses by which commentators have 
sought to give vraisemblance to the supposed 
miracle are that there was a parhelion, or 
some form of refraction and semblance, and 
that the earth’s orbit was affected by a 
shower of meteorites. 

Dr. Farrar has collected from people so 
diverse as Newman and Huxley, Goethe and 
John Wesley, Browning and Blackstone, 
Mr. Gladstone and Alfred de Musset, quite 
a treasury of literary appreciations. Many 
of them are touching and eloquent, but 
there is one utterance so quaintly bathetic 
that we cannot refrain from quoting it : 


“TI have carefully and regularly perused 
these Holy Scriptures, and am of opinion that 
the volume, independently of its Divine origin, 
contains more sublimity, purer morality, more 
important history, and finer strains of eloquence 
than can be collected from all other books, 
in whatever language they may have been 
written.” 

No need to ask the profession of this good 
gentleman! Mr. Ruskin, with character- 
istic vehemence, has written : 


‘‘ All that I have taught of Art, everything 
that I have written, whatever greatness there 
has been in any thought of mine, whatever I 
have done in my life, has simply been due to 
the fact that when I was a child my mother 
daily read with me a part of the Bible, and 
daily made me learn a part of it by heart.” 
The book is somewhat disorderly in its 

ement, and the din of frequent repeti- 
tion obscures rather than serves to strengthen 
the argument; but few competent students 
(now that poor Dean Burgon has gone) will 
be found to criticise it on the score of 
extrav t innovation, and there is a 
multitude to whom it will bring strength and 
consolation. 





her deathbed, entirely declined to repent, in 
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GRAVITY AND LEVITY. 


Some Unrecognised Laws of Nature. By 
Ignatius Singer and Lewis H. Berens. 
(John Murray.) 


AMATEvR naturalists and triflers with science 
are now so numerous, and their literary 
products are usually so wearisome, that a 
reviewer may be pardoned for regarding 
a book of this kind with suspicion and 
impatience. A glance through the pages 
is sufficient in most cases to furnish evidence 
to justify that position; for your ordinary 
man with a mission lets his zeal run away 
with his sense, the strength of his convic- 
tions being in inverse proportion to the 
depth of his knowledge of the subject with 
which he plays. He mistakes aspiration for 
inspiration, as Huxley once put it; therefore, 
if it were worth while, he could be con- 
founded by his own words; but it is not 
worth while. Once a man has publicly 
enunciated a theory, he is unable to 
weigh fairly the facts which bear upon 
it, and, acting in the spirit of ‘“ What 
I sez I sticks to,” he spends the remainder 
of his life in magnifying the importance of 
things which give gravity to his conception 
and in belittling the mass of knowledge 
which tilts the beam in the opposite 
direction. 

So much in general depreciation of well- 
meaning but futile efforts to illuminate the 
world of science. We now hasten to add 
that this book is in some respects an ex- 
ception to the common run of literature of 
its class. The authors know what they are 
writing about, and they contribute to their 
subject the results of a number of experi- 
ments personally conducted by them. They 
are thus not mere compilers or pickers of 
other men’s brains, but deserve rather to be 
classed as working students of science whose 
conclusions merit careful attention. 

The book is “an inquiry into the causes 
of physical phenomena, with special reference 
to the law of gravitation,” which asserts 
that all bodies attract one another with a 
foree proportional to the quantities of 
matter in them. According to the theory 
worked out by Newton, the strength of the 
earth’s pull upon the body of each of us 
depends upon the amount of substance in 
the earth and the quantity of material in 
ourselves. If the earth were made of lead, 
says the law of gravitation, we should be 
attracted to its surface with double the 
present intensity, and should weigh twice as 
much, because the mass of the attracting 
body would have been doubled. This state- 
ment may seem simple enough, but it is 
based upon fallacious argument. Because 
lead weighs twice as much as the average 
rocks which make up the earth, we conclude 
that it has twice the mass or quantity of 
matter, and that it is therefore capable of 
exerting twice the attracting force. The 
reasoning is weak throughout. It ought 
not to be assumed that, under all conditions, 
weight is proportional to mass or that the 
attraction of gravity is proportional to mass, 
while no means exist for exactly measuring 
mass. This apparently erroneous statement 
needs a few words of explanation. 

If a piece of iron is hung from one 





spring balance and a piece of lead of equal 
mass from another, equal weights are, of 
course, indicated by the balances, and from 
this equality the conclusion is reached 
that the iron and the lead contain equal 
quantities of matter, or that their masses 
arethe same. By bringing a strong magnet 
under the suspended metals, the apparent 
weight of the iron is increased, though not 
a particle has been added to the quantity of 
matter it contains. And if the magnet is 
held above instead of below, the iron is 
thereby caused to appear lighter, though 
nothing has been taken from it. It is not 
difficult to imagine a planet which contains 
so large a quantity of iron that a piece of 
iron weighs more there than it does upon 
the earth, even when all other causes which 
influence the result are taken into considera- 
tion. In short, we can conceive a planet 
where iron seems to be by far the heaviest 
metal on account of the magnetic attraction 
being added to the attraction due to 
gravity; and a planet may exist in which 
iron seems to be the lightest metal, on 
account of the upward attraction of a strongly 
magnetised atmosphere acting in opposition 
to the downward pull of gravitation. 

The fact is that we have no real know- 
ledge of what constitutes equality of mass 
in respect of different substances. In weigh-. 
ing out a pound of butter, the dairyman 
places a brass weight in one pan of the 
balance and counterpoises it with butter in 
the other pan ; and, according to the New- 
tonian doctrine, both contain an equal 
quantity of matter. Of course, the operation 
proves nothing of the kind; it only proves 
that the butter is equivalent, not equal, to 
the brass weight as regards the attraction of 
the earth, but in no other respect can one 
logically be said even to be equivalent to 
the other. Upon another planet it is con- 
ceivable that the two substances would not 
equipoise each other. 

How, then, can absolute mass be deter- 
mined? ‘Any two bodies are of equal 
mass,” says Clerk Maxwell, “if equal forces 
applied to these bodies produce, in equal 
times, equal changes of velocity.” The 
difficulty now is to define equal forces without 
bringing in the idea of mass. Dynamics 
teaches that two forces are equal when they 
produce equal changes of velocity in bodies 
of equal mass, hence the definitions of mass 
and force seem to be excellent examples of 
reasoning in a circle, force being referred to 
mass while mass is calculated from force. 
Astronomy, which is believed to give so 
much support to the law of gravitation, fails 
at this very point. From observations of 
the orbits of satellites, and the perturbations 
occasioned by a planet, the mass of the 
planet is calculated. 

A force of attraction does certainly exist 
between the various bodies in the solar 
system, and the strength of the force differs 
inversely as the square of the distance 
separating the bodies, but the determination 
of a force does not afford grounds upon which 
to base conclusions as to the quantity of 
matter. For instance, the planet Jupiter is 
said to have a mass about three hundred 
times greater than the mass of the earth ; but 
what is actually known is that Jupiter exerts 
an attractive force about three. hundred 


times stronger than the earth does. It is 
only by assuming that mass is in direct 
proportion to this attractive force that any- 
thing at all can be concluded with regard 
to the masses of the different members of 
the solar system. 

The whole point of the foregoing is that 
one of the cardinal doctrines of gravitation— 
that attraction is proportional to mass— 
remains unproven. This leads. to the very 
remarkable inference that mass, or what is 
generally known as weight, is not an invari- 
able property of matter; for a substance 
has weight merely on account. of the down- 
ward pull of gravity, and it.may be possible 
to bring the particles into such a condition 
that the gravitational attraction upon them. 
is lessened or altogether annulled. Wild as 
such a speculation will seem to the orthodox 
man of science, support can be found for it. 
Chemists know that the discovery of argon 
in the atmosphere, and the isolation of helium 
from certain minerals, have raised difficulties 
as to the weights of the atoms of these ele- 
ments. No place can be found for argon in 
the table in which other elements are system- 
atically arranged according to the weights 
of their atoms. 

However, as a tentative method of ex- 
plaining the anomalous character of argon. 
in regard to this periodic arrangement of 
elements, Prof. Ramsay recently suggested 
that temperature or peculiar electrical con- 
dition may make atoms lighter or heavier 
than they would otherwise be. By a strange 
coincidence, this is precisely the position 
taken up by the authors of the present 
work, and to substantiate it they describe 
a number of experiments of their own which 
seem to show that temperature really has an 
influence upon gravitational attraction. If 
this is established, there is no knowing to 
what wonderful applications it will lead. It 
may be possible to transform a heavy body 
into a light one by making it hot, or by 
altering its electric potential ; so that, with-: 
out undue exercise of the imagination, we 
can look forward to the epoch when every- 
one will be able to rise into the air by sitting 
on a square of metal or in a car which can 
be given levity by turning on the force 
which counteracts gravitational attraction. 

Our notice must now be brought to a con- 
clusion. In reading the work we frequently 
became impatient with the authors because 
of their diffuse style of writing, and in many 
cases imperfect knowledge. They labour to 
destroy the two-fluid theory of electricity, 
though scarcely a physicist now believes in 
it; and much of their work is devoted to 
combating similar obsolete ideas. "We have 


to severe criticism, and it was more with 
the intention to curse than to bless that we 
sat down to write this notice. 

But as we wrote, the conclusion was 
borne in upon us that the authors have 
probed a weak point in physical theory. 
At first sight their opinions appear not 
to deserve an hour’s consideration, but we 
leave the book with less faith in the law 
of gravitation than we had when we began 
to read it. 





scored dozens of statements which are open 
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MR. STEPHEN CRANE’S NEW BOOK. 


The Third Violet. By Stephen Crane. 
(Heinemann. ) 


A precrpiraTE outpouring of lively pictures, 
a spontaneous dazzle of colour, a frequent 
success in the quest of the right word and 

hrase, were among the qualities which won 
for The Red Badge of Courage immediate 
recognition as the product of genius. It was 
felt to be the work of one who had sought 
deep down in his inner consciousness for 
the thought and for the image, and had been 
rigorous in rejecting inadequate expression. 
These qualities, with less of their excess, are 
manifest in the Zhe Third Violet; and the 
sincere psychology, the scientific analysis, 
_which in the earlier work lay at the root of 
the treatment of its subject-matter, are no 
less sure in the author’s portrayal of more 
daily emotions—of the hackneyed, yet never 
to be outworn, themes of a man’s love, a 
woman’s modesty, and the snobbery which 
is very near to us all. Of the hundreds who 
strive after this inward vision, and this 
power of just expression, once in a decade of 
years, or in a score, one attains to them; 
and the result is literature. 

The artist, Billie Hawker, the son of a 
poor farmer, fell in love with Grace Fanhall, 
a rich heiress, when she paid a visit to the 
village where his parents lived. It was in 
the “stage” that he met her. With his 
artist’s equipment, he was to pay a summer 
visit to his father’s farm ; and she, with her 
sister-in-law and her brother’s children, was 
to spend some months of summer weather 
at the Hemlock Inn. As his eyes lighted 
on her, ‘“‘a wave of astonishment whirled 
into his hair.” No sooner was he seated 
than his humiliation began. The driver, 
whose “tone to his passengers was always 
a yell,” identified him, ‘He glanced 
furtively down the stage. She was ap- 
parently deep in talk with the mother of 
the children.” When he reached home, the 
door of the lighted kitcher was opened, and 
Hawker ‘‘ saw his two sisters shading their 
eyes and peering down the yellow stream.” 
“The girls clamoured sentences at him.” 
“*Saw your illustrations in the May 
number of Perkinson’s,’” said his father, 
“‘and then added, quite weakly, ‘Pretty 
good.’”” When he opened his bodroom 
window, ‘‘ on the black brow of the moun- 
tain, he could see two long rows of twinkling 
dots, which marked the position of Hemlock 
Inn.” At this hostelry wasa writing man, 
Hollanden by name. ‘“‘‘Say, Hawker,’ he 
said suddenly, ‘why don’t you marry Miss 
Fanhall?’” And in an experimental spirit 
of Puckish amity he devoted himself to 
inflaming and irritating the passion of his 
friend. 

‘*Hollanden saw a dramatic situation in the 
distance, and with a bright smile he studied it. 

‘*** Say!’ he exclaimed, ‘ suppose she should 
not go to the picnic to-morrow? She said this 
morning she did not know if she could go. 
Somebody was expected from New York, I 
yng Wouldn’t it break you up though— 
ehP*'... 

‘And rivals too! The woods must be 
crowded with them. A girl like that, you 
know! And then all that money! Say, your 


rivals must number enough to make a brigade 
of militia.’ ... 








‘‘Hawker seemed overcome with a deep dis- 
like of himself... . 

‘«*Confound you for a meddling, gabbling 
idiot!’ cried Hawker suddenly. 

‘* Hollanden replied : 

““<What did you do with that violet she 
dropped at the side of the tennis-court yester- 
day ? %>9 
That was the first violet. 
free gift. 


‘* Hawker turned to the girl : 

«« « [_J—T shall miss you dreadfully.’ 

‘« She turned to look at him, and smiled. 

‘** Shall you ?’ she said, in a low voice. 

** Yes,’ he said. 

‘‘ Thereafter he stood before her awkwardly, 
and in silence. She scrutinised the boards of 
the floor. Suddenly she drew a violet from a 
ya of them upon her gown, and thrust it out 
to him.” ... 


Here is another colloquy between this quaint 
couple : 


The second was a 


““* You are very unreasonable. If I were 
you—an heiress —’ 

“The girl flushed, and turned upon him 
angrily. . 

*** Well!’ he glowered back at her. ‘You 
are, you know. You can’t deny it.’ 

‘She looked at the red-stained crags. At 
last she said : 

*«* You seemed really contemptuous.’ 

‘¢* Well, I assure you that I do not feel con- 


temptuous. On the contrary, I am filled with 
admiration. Thank Heaven, I am a man of 
the world! Whenever I meet heiresses I 


always have the deepest admiration.’ 

** As he said this, he wore a brave hang-dog 
expression.” 

This was the rock upon which he split. 
He followed her back to New York, hoping 
nothing; for, in spite of the pains the girl 
had taken to disabuse his mind—she had 
even accepted a lift in his father’s ox- 
waggon—he was entirely possessed with the 
notion that ‘‘ general poverty ”’ was a fatal 
disqualification. Then follows a series of 
episodes, representing the Latin Quarter life 
of New York, the organic connexion of which 
with the story at large is slight. But Mr. 
Crane has a method of his own, and his work 
is to be judged by the effectiveness of his 
results. Also—and for this the author cannot 
fairly be held responsible—they unpleasantly 
remind one of a far too immortal work : for 
there is in the group of Billie Hawker’s 
chums—besides his brother artists, Wrink- 
less, Grief, and Penny—an engaging model, 
Florinda by name (by nickname Splutter), 
who is extremely attached to him. These 
friends and this adoring damsel watch 
Billie’s out-goings and in-comings; and 
their grotesque comments and sham re- 
ticence are a novel and piquant medium of 
information. 

Even the gift of the third violet—so 
strongly is his prejudice against himself 
entrenched—he interprets into an insolent 
triumphing over the hopelessness of his 
passion. Very delicately the inarticulate 
crisis of mutual intelligence arrives, and 
“later she told him that he was perfectly 
ridiculous.” 

Mr. Crane’s dialogue, so far at least as it 
has sentiment for an element, depends for 
its charm upon the absolute assurance of its 
fitness for the purpose and the people. Inthe 
same way the brilliant rays he throws from 
moment to moment upon the insensible en- 









vironment of his characters are a joy, not as 
bearing any mystic or symbolical relation to 
the narrative in which they oceur; the sky 
is not clouded when his hero’s prospects are 
overcast, nor do the clouds pour out water 
when his heroine weeps: they are effective 
because inanimate nature is pictured with 
just such flashes of observation as the senses 
will still busily register while the intellect, 
so far as it is the servant of the will, is con- 
centrated wholly upon a different matter. 
Human fates and passions thus are shown 
in their due proportion, in their right rela- 
tion—none the foes all-important to. their 
patients because, to all appearance, nugatory 
in the general process. 

By this latest product of his genius our 
impression of Mr. Crane is confirmed: that 
for psychological insight, for dramatic in- 
tensity, and for potency of phrase he is 
already in the front rank of English and 
American writers of fiction; and that he 
possesses a certain separate quality which 
places him apart. It is a short story and a 
slender; but taking it in conjunction with 
what he has previously given us, there 
remains, in our judgment, no room for 
doubt. 


MALAY AND NEGRITO 
CHARACTERISTICS. 


Court and Kampong, being Tales and 
Sketches of Native Life in the Malay 
Peninsula. By Hugh Clifford. (Grant 
Richards. ) 


Hirnerto Mr. Hugh Clifford has been 
chiefly known in the official world as an 
efficient political agent in the Native States 
lying within the British section of the 
Malay Peninsula, and to a small circle of 
students as the author of several valuable 
papers on the anthropology of the same 
region contributed to the Journal of the 
Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
But with the present work he at once takes 
a high place, both as an English prose 
writer and as a trustworthy exponent of the 
social life of the rude Negrito aborigines 
and later Malay intruders in the Peninsula. 
The tales, incidents, and personal remi- 
niscences here brought together are set forth 
in language which, for dramatic effect and 
splendour of diction, may compare with the 
vivid scenes depicted in Mr. W. H. Hudson’s 
Idle Days in Patagonia. But their scientific 
is almost greater even than their literary 
value, for they present a series of life-like 
pictures drawn from nature in illustration 
of social relations which, under the irre- 
sistible advance of European influences, are 
rapidly disappearing, at least from the 
settled districts. 


‘My stories,” says the writer, ‘deal with 
natives of all classes ; dwellers in the courts of 
kings ; peasants in their kampongs, or villages, 
by the rivers and the rice-fields ; and with the 
fisher-folk on the seashore. I have tried to 
describe these things as they appear when 
viewed from the inside, as I have myself seen 
them during the many dreary years that I have 
spent in the wilder parts of the Malay Penin- 
sula. . .. The conditions of life of which I 
write, more especially in those sketches and 
tales which deal with native society in an 
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independent Malay state, are rapidly passing 
away.” 

The work not being a formal treatise on 
the intricate ethnical relations of the Penin- 
sula, the general reader will be ame by 
many allusions and incidental references to 
such tribal names as Sémang, Sakai, Se-noi, 
and others, with which even professed 
students are not over-familiar. Hence it 
may perhaps add to their enjoyment of the 
book if we here briefly explain that the 
inhabitants of the Peninsula form two abso- 
lutely distinct groups, the dwarfish, black, 
weally-hmited Negrito aborigines, and the 
taller, brown, lank-haired Malays, and that 
owing to secular interminglings almost 
every shade of transition is met with between 
these two stocks, and between their respec- 
tive planes of culture. The full-blood 
Negritoes, who are noted for a degree of 
prognathism exceeding that of any other 
race, are known in the different districts 
by a multiplicity of tribal names, regard- 
ing which much confusion prevails in 
ethnological writings. Here it must suffice 
to state that north of the Plus and Pérak 
rivers they take the collective name of 
Sémang, and farther south, that of Sakai, 
these latter forming in the Pahang district 
the two somewhat distinct groups, Se-noi 
and Tembe. In general the Sémangs are the 
most primitive, and hence are often raided 
and plundered, especially by those Sakai 
groups which have become most assimilated 
in speech and usages to their relatively 
civilised Malay neighbours. Otherwise 
there is little to choose between them, and 
equally to both applies the instructive 
account given by Mr. Abraham Hale of 
the primitive spirit-worship prevalent among 
the Sakai of the Pérak river : 


“‘The Hautues [spirits] of the forest, of the 
mountains, of the rivers, of the winds, also the 
Hautues of Malay and Sakai chiefs who had 
died, also the Hautues of head-ache, of stomach- 
ache, the Hautues that caused his people to 
gamble, to make opium, and who sent all sorts 
of disputes, and who sent mosquitoes. He 
prayed to these Hautues to be kind to him and 
his people—to send plenty of food to eat, and 
not to send any evil things” (Jour. Anthrop. 
Inst., 1885, p. 300). 


All these jungle-dwellers have an in- 
stinctive foreboding of their approaching 
doom—a sentiment which is embodied in the 
subjoined lines here quoted from Zhe Song of 
the Last Sémangs, elsewhere published by 
Mr. Clifford : 


‘** The paths are rough, the trails are blind, 

The Jungle People tread ; 

The yams are scarce and hard to find 
With which our folk are fed. 

We suffer yet a little space, 
Until we pass away— 

The relics of an ancient race 
That ne’er has had its day.” 


A visit paid by the author to a camp of 
the Upper Pérak Sémangs has inspired 
more than one vivid picture, such as the 
night-scene, when 


** around us the forest rose black and impene- 
trable, the shadows deepened by the firelight of 
the camp. In the clear sky overhead the glorious 
Eastern stars were shining steadfastly, and at 
our feet a tiny stream pattered busily on the 
pebbles of its bed. Around the fire, and 





reddened by its light, sat or lay my three 
Malays, bare to the waist, but clothed in their 
bright sérongs and loose short trousers. The 
Sémangs, of both sexes and all ages, coal black, 
save = ok the gleams of the fire painted them 
a dull red, and nude, save for a narrow strip of 
coarse bark cloth twisted round their loins, lay 
on their stomachs with their chins propped 
upon their elbows, or squatted on their hams, 
smoking placidly. . . . A race which, though 
it first possessed the East, with all its possi- 
bilities and riches, could utilise none of them, 
and whose members in their eyes the 
melancholy look of dumb animals, which, when 
seen on the human countenance, denotes a 


‘people who are doomed to speedy extinction, 


and who, never since time began, have had 
their day or have played a part in human 
history ” (p. 176). 

But most attention is naturally claimed 
by the East Coast Malays, those especially 
of Trénggaénu, Kélantan, and Pahang, who 
have been hitherto least affected by Western 
influences, and among whom Mr. Clifford 
has for years lived in the closest intimacy 
as British Resident in Pahang. As a mere 
specimen of word-painting it would not be 
easy to quote anything much finer than the 
passage in which he describes his first 
approach from Singapore to these secluded 
shores of the China Sea: 


‘Sailing up the coast in a native craft, you 
may almost fancy yourself one of the early 
explorers skirting the lovely shores of some 
undiscovered country. As you sprawl on the 
bamboo decking under the shadow of the im- 
mense palm-leaf sail—which is so ingeniously 
rigged that, if taken aback, the boat must turn 
turtle, unless, by the blessing of the gods, the 
mast parts asunder—you look out through half- 
closed eyelids at a very beautiful coast. The 
waves dance, and glimmer, and shine in the 
sunlight, the long stretch of sand is yellow 
as a buttercup, and the fringes of graceful 
casuarina trees quiver like aspens in the breeze, 
and shimmer in the heat haze. The wash of 
the waves against the boat’s side, and the 
ripple of the bow make music in your drowsy 
ears, and as you glide through cluster after 
cluster of thickly-wooded islands, you lie in 
that delightful comatose state in which you 
have all the pleasure of existence with none of 
the labour of living” (p. 8). 


A specially delightful chapter is that 
devoted to the simple fisher-folk of these 
Eastern waters: but yesterday dreaded 
corsairs, to-day peaceful ‘‘toilers on the 
deep.” And here again a snatch from 
another of the author’s rhymes, Zhe Song 
of the Fisher Folk : 


‘** A palm-leaf sail that stretches wide, 
A sea that’s running strong, 
A boat that dips its laving side, 
The forefoot’s rippling song. 
A flaming sky, a crimson flood, 
Here’s joy for body and mind, 
As in our canting crafts we scud 
With a spanking breeze behind.” 
In the sharpest contrast to these pleasant 
scenes of quiet industry are the thrilling 
tales of blood and lawlessness, of treachery, 
abductions, intrigues, of princely oppression 
and ruthless vengeance, with which the 
better part of this fascinating book is 
crowded, and which are intended to illus- 
trate the true national temperament of 
the free-born Malay as yet unmodified 
by contact with European culture. These 
tales, however, would be more valuable 





from the ethnological standpoint were not 
some of them pe and even con- 
fessedly, coloured by a rich imagination, 
which has evidently here and there refused 
to be confined to sober fact. Hence folk- 
lorists and students of racial characters will 
read with a feeling akin to regret that “ all 
are more or less founded on fact,” while for 
the accuracy of several “others are re- 
sponsible, and I can only be held responsible 
for the framing of the picture.” In future 
editions, which must surely be called for, 
these ‘‘others”’ should certainly be named, 
or at least a clear line should be drawn 
between fact and fiction. It would really be 
a relief to learn, for instance, that the 
horrors of those native prisons have been 
somewhat accentuated, although we are well 
aware that enough will remain to point the 
finger of scorn at the apathetic British 
administration, which still tolerates such 
unspeakable abominations. Occasion might 
also be taken to supply an index, and to 
correct a few misprints, such as Pérak for 
“Pérak,” prdhn for “ prahu,” Gahang for 
‘* Pahang,” doubles ententes. In general, the 
orthography is that of a scholar thoroughly 
acquainted with the Malay e. But if 
it is necessary to accent Sultdn, why not also 
Celébes? And on what principle are radyat 
and addat substituted for the usual and 
strictly correct ra‘iyat and ‘ddat, although, 
however written, no Malay will ever be got 
to pronounce such Arabic words properly. 


LITERATURE AND MUSIC. 


In Praise of Music: an Anthology. Prepared 
by Charles Sayle. (Eliot Stock.) 


Ir was a happy idea to collect some of the 
compliments which literature has paid to 
music. Nor could Mr. Sayle have done 
better than follow, as he does with due 
acknowledgment, the plan on which Mr. 
Alexander Ireland constructed his charming 
Book Lover’s Enchiridion. We have only 
one complaint to make — Mr. Sayle’s 
execution of his task. It was surely un- 
necessary to print the original texts of Greek 
and Latin authors as well as translations. 
If the latter are good—and we have not 
critically examined them—they might well 
have stood alone in a book of this kind ; and 
then Mr. Sayle need not have told us 
that considerations of space prevented the 
inclusion of Browning’s ‘‘ Abt Vogler,” 
‘*Charles Avison,” and other pieces. The 
twenty pages or so which would have been 
gained by this economy might also have 
saved Dryden’s “ Alexander’s Feast’? from 
omission. Mr. Sayle does not even mention 
it. We are privately grieved, too, that the 
e in Charles Lamb’s ‘“‘Chapter on 

rs” beginning—‘‘ When my friend com- 
mences upon one of those solemn anthems” 
is either crowded out or contemned. How- 
ever, Mr. Sayle inserts the confession, very 
like Elia’s, of one T. Twining, who, in a 
book called 4 Country Clergyman of the 
Eighteenth Century, which Lamb may well 
have read, says: 

‘* All entertainments—plays, concerts, operas, 
oratorios—are too long for me. Music has 
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been, and is, one of the greatest charms of my 
life, and nothing has fatigued me oftener.” 
That was Elia’s confession in the mouth of 
an avowed lover of music. 

De Quincey could discover only two 

es in literature in which music 
had been adequately treated; the well- 
known passage in the first scene of Zwelfth 
Night and one in Sir Thomas Browne’s 
Religio Laict. Mr. Sayle’s familiarity with 
this judgment (which he quotes) has not 
discouraged him from filling nearly three 
hundred pages with passages of prose and 
verse in praise of music. He begins with 
the Bible, and gives us, besides several 
noble passages from the canonical books, 
this irable piece of advice from Eecle- 
stasticus : 

‘If thou be made the master [of a feast] lift 
not thyself up, but be among them as one of 
the rest ; take diligent care for them and so sit 
down. ...S , thou that art the elder, for 
it becometh thee—but with sound judgment; 
and hinder not musick. Pour not out words 
where there is a musician, and show not forth 
wisdom out of time. A concert of musick in a 


banquet of wine is as a signet of carbuncle set | P 


in gold. As a signet of an emerald set in a 
work of gold, so is the melody of musick, with 
pleasant wine.” 
From the Bible Mr. Sayle proceeds through 
the Greek and Latin classics and the 
medieval writers to the high road of 
English literature—Museous to Mr. Watson! 
It must be confessed that while there is 
everything to justify Mr. Sayle’s collection 
there is much to excuse De Quincey’s 
exaggerated view of the failure of literature 
to render an account of the feelings excited 
by music. If it is significant that of De 
Quincey’s two chosen passages one is in 
prose, it is not less significant that 
Mr. Sayle’s industry has resulted in a 
volume in which, as nearly as we can judge, 
the proportion of prose to poetry is as two 
to one. It would seem that Literature 
has paid its homage to Music with a prose 
humility. ‘‘ Music,” said Lamartine, “is the 
literature of the heart ; it commences where 
speech ends.” Among Mr. Sayle’s poetical 
gleanings shines the following beautiful 
transfusion, by the late M. Du Maurier, of 
a little poem by Sully Prudhomme : 
** Kindly watcher by my bed, lift no voice in 
prayer, 
Waste not any words on me when the hour 
is nigh, 
Let a stream of melody but flow from some 
sweet player, 
And meekly will I lay my head and fold my 
hands to die. 
‘* Sick am I of idle words, past all reconciling, 


Words that weary and perplex and pander 
and conceal, 

Wake the sounds that cannot lie, for all their 
sweet beguiling; © 

The language one need fathom not, but only 
hear and feel. 


‘* Let them roll once more to me, and ripple in 
my hearing, 
Like waves _ some lonely beach where 
no craft anchoreth : 


That I may steep my soul therein, and craving 
nought, nor fearing, 

Drift on through slumber to a dream, and 
through a dream to death.” 


This poem should be known to every lover 
of music. 








AN AMERICAN’S WIFE. 


A Woman's Part in a Revolution. By Mrs. 
John Hays Hammond. (Longmans.) 


Srvce Mrs. Grimwood’s story of the dreadful 
Manipur business no such _ poignantly 
dramatic “‘ human document” has been 
published as Mrs. Hays Hammond’s narra- 
tive of the abortive Johannesburg revolu- 
tion, and the part she and her husband 
played in it. The realities of the situation, 
as it affected the Reform leaders, have 
even now hardiy come home to the 
British public, engrossed overmuch in 
Dr. Jameson and the raiders only. But 
the American public, to whom this book 
is addressed, will, we should imagine, 
read Mrs. Hays Hammond’s volume with 
certain definite impressions. That the Trans- 
vaal Republic really is a bullying oligarchy; 
that its prisons are fit only for Kaffirs, but 
that American gentlemen have to put up 
with them a o- the Pa gic Dorp 
was exceedingly “funky” about speaking 
lainly to the — Republic a which it 
1s suzerain (we observed in a Chi r 
only the other day a statement thes Kea 
was the one man John Bull was afraid 
of); that Mr. Chamberlain’s applications 
for consideration on behalf of the prisoners 
were not of much use, but that “ our Mr. 
Olney” had only to speak to be listened to ; 
and that it is an American woman who has 
written this book, and has gone through those 
trials and troubles with such real grit and 
luck and such honour to American woman- 
ood—these, we fancy, will be some of 
the impressions of an American, and we 
record them in order that British readers 
may ask what effect they may have. For 
our own part, we take Mrs. Hammond’s 
record not as a political pamphlet, not neces- 
sarily as a conclusive record of evidence, but 
as a most interesting self-revelation—the 
revelation of a wife of whom any man might 
be proud; a woman who stands by her 
husband in sickness or health, devoted, 
lucky, self-controlled, with a mother’s 
eart and a man’s brain. 

Mrs. Hammond’s volume is full of dramatic 
incidents; in fact, it contains nothing else ; 
it palpitates, as the jargon is, with actuality. 
An English reader finds some of her 
notes and impressions rather odd. She 
found it wonderful, “as an American 
woman who retained a vivid recollection 
of Presidential elections,” to see the 
two sides agreeing to an armistice over 
the Sabbath. President Kruger, she says, 
kept the Boers from storming Johannesburg 
by only promising each a new suit of 
clothes ; ‘‘ these they had since been seen 
carrying, tied to the cantle of their saddles.” 
She appreciates the gentlemanly action of 
Lieutenant de Korte, her husband’s gaoler, 
when through ill-health he had been re- 
moved to his own home—‘“he never wore 
his uniform in the house.” Another of the 
gaolers she could never tolerate; ‘ his 
voice was unpleasant, and he had a hard, 
high nose, and I do not fancy people with 
hard, high noses.” Mrs. Hammond’s two 
interviews with Mr. Kruger must be quoted 
entire. The first was when she went to ask 
for clemency. 





‘*T was a woman from the enemy’s camp. 
At the further end of the long room sat a 
large, sallow-skinned man with a gg 
hair, swept abruptly up from his fore- 
head. His eyes, which were keen, were 
partly obscured by heavy, swollen lids. The 
nose was massive, but not handsome. The thin- 
lipped mouth was large and flexible, and showed 
both sweetness and firmness. A fine mouth. 
He worea beard. It was President Kruger. He 
was filling a pipe from his moleskin pouch, and 
I noti that his broad stooping shoulders 
ended in arms abnormally ~~ : We shook 
hands, and he continued to fill: his pipe. I 
spoke slowly, Mr. Grobler interpreting. I ex- 
plained that I had not come to talk politics. 
‘No, no politics,’ interrupted the President in a 
thick, loud voice. Nor had I come to ask 
favour for my husband; but I had come asa 
woman and daughter of a Republic to ask him 
to continue the clemency which he had thus far 
shown, and to thank Mrs. Kruger for the tears 
she had shed when Johannesburg was in 
peril. President Kruger relaxed a little. 
‘That is true, she did weep.’ He fixed me 
with his shrewd glance. < Where were you?’ 
he asked wartie f ‘I was in Johannesburg 
with my husband.’ ‘Were you not afraid ?’ 
‘ Yes, those days have robbed me of my youth.’ 
‘ What did you think I was going to do?’ ‘I 
hoped you would come to an understanding 
with the Reformers.’ His face darkened. ‘I 
was disappointed that the Americans went 

inst me,’ he said. I was seized with one of 
those sudden and unaccountable panics, and 
from sheer embarrassment—my mood was far 
too tragic to admit of flippancy, blurted out, 
‘You must come to America, Mr. President, 
as soon as all this trouble is settled, and 
see how we manage matters.’ Kruger’s face 
lighted up with interest. ‘Iam too old to go 
so far.’ ‘No man is older than his brain, 
President’; and Kruger, who knew that in all 
the trouble he had shown the mental vigour of 
a man in his prime, accepted my praise with a 
hearty laugh. I stood togo. President Kruger 
rose, removed his pipe, and, coughing violently, 
gave me his hand.” 


The second interview was after the death- 
sentence, and it was suggested that a visit 
from Mrs. Hammond might reinforce the 
petition cabled over from America. 


‘The interview lasted five minutes, and was 
perfectly meaningless. I suppose it was meant 
to be that. Ten fathoms down, under many 
other things, I could see that Kruger had songs 
heart qualities. Educated and morally matured, 
he would be one of those grand characters who 
make epochs in the world’s history. We shook 
hands at parting, and went out of each other’s 
lives for ever.” 


We need not analyse Mrs. Hammond’s 
volume at length. It is the first inside 
description of the imprisonment of the 
Reform leaders, done by a graphic pen, and 
with many observant little touches of local 
colour. But it is primarily the faithful 
picture of a woman ina crisis. A notable 
picture. We may say one of the pictures 
of the year. 

The public at large knows so little of the 
true nature of the Boers and their President, 
and is so at the mercy of partisans who 
do not hesitate to misrepresent where their 
interests are likely to flourish from mis- 
representations, that we should like to see 
Mrs. Hays Hammond’s book widely read. 
The story of the Johannesburg revolt, told 
truthfully from within, is a very necessary 
document just now, 
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FROM CROWDED SHELVES. 





Pantalas, and What They Did with Him. 
Edward Jenkins. (Bentley & Son.) 
OSE who remember Ginz’s Baby and 
The Devil’s Chain know what to 
expect from a new book by Mr. Jenkins. 
They know him for a critical onlooker 
upon life, intensely interested in Society 
and its problems, witty, sarcastic, fearless, 
shrewd, far-sighted, with an unusual 
capacity of forcible expression. In Pantalas 
Mr. Jenkins is at his best. His hero, called 
variously Pantalas and Bully Monster, is 
the personification of General Booth’s 
“submerged tenth,” and the satire takes 
the form of a narrative showing with what 
futility the amelioration of this creature was 
attempted by certain philanthropists, among 
them Mr. Cadman, of the local vestry; the 
Rev. Jonadab Bumpus, the famous Noncon- 
formist preacher; Mr. Styles Macks, secre- 
tary of the Censors of Charity; Mr. West- 
cott, the eminent sociologist; Boanerges, 
the collectivist; Prelewski, the anarchist; 
and, lastly, the Generalissimo of the Holy 
Militia. All fail, and the story of their 
failure, though grim enough, is most enter- 
taining. It is full of salt; Mr. Jenkins does 
not mince words, and he has delightful 
audacity and humour. The portrait of Mr. 
Westcott, the sociologist, whose disguise 
will very easily be penetrated, is a gem, 
and we have read few more diverting 
things than the Generalissimo’s account of 
his regeneration scheme. Indeed, Mr. 
Jenkins is the most searching critic that 
the Salvation Army has yet encountered. 
Pantalas should be read by all persons in- 
terested in social reform : it is terribly true. 
In the last four pages Mr. Jenkins offers 
his own explanation of the failure of all 
attempts to succour Pantalas, and proffers 
advice to the reformers still to come; but 
they are not in the least likely to take it. 


By 


* * 


English Portraits. A Series of Lithographed 
Drawings. By Will Rothenstein. (Grant 
Richards. ) 

For presentments of our public men from life 

it is necessary to go to the picture galleries 

or to Vanity Fur. Mr. Will Rothenstein, 
whose crayon drawings of his friends have 
been not the least interesting feature of 
certain recent exhibitions, now proposes to 
add another to these venues. He is prepar- 
ing a series of lithographed portraits of 
eminent persons, which Mr. Grant Richards 
will issue in wrappers, two at a time, with 
accompanying letterpress. The first number 
lies before us. Sir Frederick Pollock and 

Mr. Thomas Hardy are the sitters. Mr. 

Rothenstein’s work is more deft than pleas- 

ing—he is too fond of non-essential scratchy 

lines, but the likenesses in both cases are 
good. Mr. Hardy is perhaps over-sinister 
in expression, but he would be recognised 

from this picture by anyone hitherto a 

stranger to him. The brief introduction 

supplied to each drawing, although good, 
might be wittier. We quote Mr. Hardy’s: 


* 


‘“Mr. Thomas Hardy is a Dorsetshire man 


Dorchester in 1840, he has taught his native 
county to realise itself in literature. Body, ' 
soul, and spirit, Mr. Hardy is a typical, 
though glorified, West Countryman. e has 
chosen the name of Wessex for the trade-mark 
of his novels ; but it is really the popular and 
Celtic element of the West Country that he has 
enshrined in his life and work, not the aristo- 
ciatic West Saxon or Norman factor. He 
knows the people, and he makes them live for 
us. He has the delicacy of touch that is innate 
with his folk; he has also the idyllic instinct, 
the pessimistic and almost fatalistic vein (which 
he shares with Jefferies), and the power of rising 
superior to all things base or low, even when he 
deigns to handle them. Retiring and almost 
timid in personal demeanour, he has yet the 
courage of his convictions, his art, and his pro- 
cesses. As lovable as he is modest, and as 
genial as he is great, he has endeared himself 
long since to all who know him, and to 
thousands who have never seen his face.” 


The name of the author of this concise 
estimate is not stated. 


* * 


The Temple Classics. (J. M. Dent & Co.) 
No cheap series of reprints has ever been 
offered to the public in more dainty, attrac- 
tive guise than these Zemple Classics of 
Messrs. Dent & Co. There is among the 
controllers of this firm someone with a 
genius for format, from whose efforts the 
buyers of books are appreciably the gainers. 
Before us lie several volumes of the series: 
two of Carlyle’s French Revolution, which 
have Mr. G. F. Watts’s National Portrait 
Gallery portrait of the historian as frontis- 
piece to one of them, and a portrait of 
Mirabeau to the other; Malory’s Morte 
@ Arthur, with a reproduction of one of Mr. 
Beardsley’s designs in each volume; and 
Florio’s Montaigne. Mr. George Moore, 
writing the other day in a contemporary, 
said that he had not read Montaigne. He 
might do worse than buy the Zemple Classics 
and do so. The only fault we find in these 
volumes is the presence of an unnecessary 
device on the inside of the cover, placed 
just where the owner would naturally expect 
to put his book-plate. 


* 


® * * 
Marlowe's Faustus. Edited by I. Gollancz. 
“The Temple Dramatists.” (J. M. Dent 


& Co.) 
Tue ‘Temple ” Shakespeare found so many 
admirers that the publishers have run no 
risks in following it with a supplementary 
series of plays by lesser men, under the 
general editorship of Mr. Gollancz. From 
no series of the kind could Marlowe’s 
Tragical History of Dr. Faustus be omitted. 
Mr. Gollancz has put a preface, glossary, 
and notes to this little volume in his 
customary businesslike way, and it is 
further enriched by a_ reproduction of 
Rembrandt’s portrait of the Doctor. The 
form of the play is exceedingly attractive, 
although, perhaps, less appropriate than 
that of the Shakespeare plays. Marlowe is 
not so suitable for the pocket as his greater 


contemporary. 
* * * 
An English Garner. Vol. VIII. Edited by 


Edward Arber. (Constable & Co.) 
Tuts, the eighth volume, concludes this 





Born near 


pushed to the point of genius. 


History and Litera: ” + or, as it might 
flippantly be called, the Higher Tit-Bits. 
Its. contents are by no means of equal 
interest. The three collections of posies, for 
example, are of little. count, and Michael 
Drayton’s Odes are less inaccessible than we 
expect Mr. Arber’s selections to be. But the 
bulk of the book is valuable and welcome. 


* * * 


Rochester: The Cathedral and See, by G. H. 
Palmer; and Oxford: The Cathedral and 
See, by Rev. Percy Dearmer. (G. Bell 
& Sons.) 

Norwich Cathedral, by Very Rev. Dean 
‘Lefroy; Canterbury Cathedral, by Very 
Rev. Dean Fremantle; Salisbury Cathedral, 
by Very Rev. Dean Boyle; and Gloucester 
Cathedral, by Very Rev. Dean Spence. 
(Isbister & Co.) 

Two firms of publishers have suddenly burst 

into efflorescence with a series of handbooks 

to the English cathedrals—Messrs. Bell and 

Messrs. Isbister. Messrs. Isbister are the 

more dainty and impressionistic—they offer 

slender monographs on the cathedrals from 
the sympathetic pens of Deans, with dot- 
tesque and spottesque drawings by members 
of the Railton School (by which we mean 
that little body of artists who all draw 
like Mr. Herbert Railton). Messrs.. Bell 
are the more thorough. Their series is in 
the hands of ‘two editors—one of whom is 

(of course) Mr. Gleeson White —who see that 

the contributors are properly ecclesiastical 

and historical, and the draughtsmen business- 
like. As a memento of a visit spent Messrs. 

Isbister’s books are admirable; as a pre- 

paration for a visit to come Messrs. Bell’s 

are invaluable. 
x 


* * 


Morray’s Oycrist’s Roap Booxs: London to 

the New Forest (John Murray.) 
Tue first volume of Murray’s Cyclist’s Road 
Books, which, in a more limited way, 
should become as useful as the Murray 
Guides, gives an out-and-home route to the 
New Forest. The chosen way from London 
lies through Guildford, Chichester, Ports- 
mouth, and Southampton; the return 
journey is through Romsey, Winchester, 
Guildford, Dorking, and Epsom. The route 
is clearly indicated, both in the letterpress 
and in the set of excellent little maps at 
the end. Mr. Murray’s wish to make this 
series as complete as possible prompts him 
to ask in the preface for suggestions as to 
improvements. 








FICTION. 


Jinny Blake. By Hannah Lynch. 


Dent & Co.) 


N her new novel Miss Lynch has set out to 
narrate how a high-spirited, imperious, 
idealistic, and commandingly beautiful girl 
was tamed and disillusioned. But she has 
brought to her task so much superfluous 
cleverness, and has delayed the movement 
with such a mass of non-essential impedi- 
menta, that the strength of the character- 


(J. M. 





series of Mr. Arber’s ‘‘Ingatherings from 


sketch is sadly impaired. The book suffers 
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from verbiage: one can hardly see the story 
for words. We are conscious, as we read, 
of a charming heroine, and we wish to know 
more of her and to follow her fortunes to 
the end; but so many other persons cross 
our path, and so much is said and so little 
done, that to track her course is a matter of 
serious difficulty. For example, after the 
incident described at second-hand in the first 
chapter, nothing whatever of real importance 
happens until p. 190. Moreover, neither 
the cites Jinny Blake, nor her chaperon, 
Lady Jewsbury, nor her patient lover, Mr. 
John Trowbridge, is ever properly accounted 
for: we meet them abruptly and are expected 
forthwith to be interested in them. Readers 
of fiction that deals with psychical problems 
must be wooed more persuasively than 
this: befurs extending their sympathy they 
must know much more of the actors than 
Miss Lynch thinks it necessary to tell. In 
a misunderstanding of essentials lies the 
weakness of the book: the author is not 
sufficiently conscious of what should be said, 
and what should be left unsaid. Were 
Jinny Blake’s story cleared of extraneous 
matter it would be an excellent study of the 
mind of a young girl, shrewd, informing, 
and sympathetic. Instead, Jinny Blake is 
lost in a crowd, wherein the spirit of herself 
and of her adventures evaporates. We 
suspect that the truth of Miss Lynch’s failure 
is that she has wished to write a novel in 
the manner of Mr. Meredith (whose influence 
is very visible) instead of in the manner of 
Miss Lynch—which she could do far better 
and with finer results. So admirable a 
writer, and so close an observer of life, has 
no occasion to imitate. None the less, the 
book as it stands is readable enough by 
those who care for a somewhat formless 
novel of manners: much of the conversation 
is amusing, and the air of Spain which one 
breathes in Miss Lynch’s pages is welcome. 


Yekl: a Tale of the New York Ghetto. By 
A. Cahan. “Pioneer Series.” (W. Heine- 
mann. ) 


Tue differences between the New York 
Ghetto and the East-End of London are un- 
important. The conditions of life are pretty 
much the same—the squalor set off by 
tawdriness, or the tawdriness which makes 
the squalor impotently sad. We know the 
flaunting obvious meretriciousness of Mamie 
as well as the slow honesty and easily 
assuaged griefs of the newly imported Gitl. 
But, on the whole, we would rather read 
well-rendered Cockney than Mr. Cahan’s 
laborious vernacular. His method of trans- 
lating Yiddish into English and then print- 
ing in italics English words incorporated in 
the original Yiddish is curiously involved 
and extremely annoying. Even if the book 
were a frank study in dialect and nothing 
more, we should object. The story is 
hardly more than a sketch, but although 
it is a clever sketch it does not move 
us so ‘much as we feel it should. Just 
that indefinable human touch is lacking 
which marks the difference between effort 
and realisation in such work. Here and 
there we are almost convinced of the pathos, 





but the true note is missed. The woes of 
Gitl and the waywardness of Jake belong 
to that school of realism which neither 
quickens nor delays the pulse; we are 
scholars, not participants or sympathisers. 
The chapter entitled ‘‘ A Housetop Idyll” is 
good, and there we think Mr. Cahan has 
distinctly succeeded. The setting is effec- 
tive, the lures which Mamie employs are the 
lures of her class, and Jake is as eager to 
be caught as more sophisticated mortals. 





Zalma. By T. Mullett Ellis. (Ash Partners, 
Limited.) 


Tats is an illustrated edition of a novel 
which was first published in 1895. There 
are several reasons why “ Zalma’”’ should 
not have been selected for that distinction. 
Not merely is it a book of little merit and 
many fallacies, but, even granting it the 
possession of some redeeming qualities 
which it does not possess, its interest is 
exactly of that ephemeral kind which does 
not outlast the publisher’s season. Evidently 
Mr. Ellis means to convey the impression 
that his book has a basis of fact. We havea 
Prince secretly married in Malta ; a Cardinal 
who settles strikes; a Foreign Secretary and 
other persons whose names are but thinly 
disguised ; and the whole is cast in an 
atmosphere of actuality, or what was actu- 
ality in 1895. Much of Zalma is in ex- 
ceedingly bad taste; most of the rest of it 
is nonsense. But we cannot deny to the 
author the dangerous gift of a lively 
imagination. Never was tale so wild and 
fantastic, both words being used in their 
baser senses. It is a hotch - potch of 
scandal, debauchery, vivisection, anarchy, 
and rhodomontade. Mr. Ellis has the liter- 
ary instinct of a sub-editor. The horrible 
has irresistible attractions for him ; and for 
society we have the immoral. The book 
teems with incident and dulness. 





Broken Away. By Beatrice Ethel Grimshaw. 
(John Lane. ) 


THe man of letters has become a familiar 
figure in fiction ; indeed, the critic is fain to 
cry, ‘‘Enough, give us men and women 
instead of writers.”” But probably the great 
public enjoy to read in novels of fictitious 
novelists ; to be introduced to those creatures 
who fill with their wares the windows of the 
bookseller ; above all to see unveiled the 
artistic temperament. Stuart Rivington, the 
central figure in Miss Grimshaw’s book, 
finding his fount of inspiration dried up, 
breaks away from his well-appointed home 
in Dublin, and, with his wife, a stern critic 
of his work, escapes to a lone shanty amid 
the Wicklow Hills. Rivington is dowered 
with the artistic temperament, he expe- 
riences 


‘*the intense sensuous joy in beauty of every 
kind that can revel in a ray of sunlight filtered 
through green leaves, and ascend on a bar of 
solemn organ music, heard amid a dim mediseval 
glory of sapphire and ruby windows to the very 
gates of heaven.” 


In his unuplifted state, however, he regards 
but lightly what of music there is in 





the a tongue, as, for instance, when 
he alludes to Henry Moore’s last novel as “a 
rotten, bad piece of work.”’ This same Moore 
is the villain of the piece. His heart, or 
what — for a heart, is set on a yellow- 
haired mercenary girl; but his recent novel 
sold badly, and his brain, despite all stimu- 
lants, refuses to render up a plot of any 
description, In a crudely-presented scene 
between Moore and Eva Rivington he learns 
that his rival has outlined a plot which, 
imaginatively wrought, will place him on a 
pinnacle above even Mr. George Meredith or 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling: Moore’s soul: thirsts 
for the sealed envelope wherein lies this plot. 
After several unsuccessful attempts tomurder 
Rivington, Moore, who by this time is mad, 
has the ill-luck to kill himself. Although 
there are some good passages in Broken 
Away, the story is so ill-knit and inorganic, 
in places the treatment so crude, the 
sentences so seriously overweighted, that the 
book quite misses its mark. 





Triscombe Stone: a Romance of the Quantock 
Hills. By Portland Board Akerman 
and Norman Hurst. (Bliss, Sands 
& Co.) 


Tuts story deals with the ill-fated rising in 
the West which resulted in the execution of 
the Duke of Monmouth. Grace Hewlyn, 
the heroine, is a ‘‘ young girl, some nineteen 
years of age, tall, without being obtrusively 
so, with a perfectly symmetrical figure and 
daintily poised head, from which a pro- 
fusion . . .””—in short, we know the young 
lady. She has two wooers: the one a 
scheming libertine—a baronet, greys 
the other, a spotless enthusiast for the 
Protestant cause, Hubert Annesley by name. 
Also there is a miller’s niece ‘‘ about seven- 
teen years of age. Her figure was shapely, 
and her jet black hair hung in wavy pro- 
fusion down her back”; she had “large 
lustrous dark eyes and beautiful, regular 
lashes.” This dainty daughter of the soil 
becomes Grace’s maid, and Sir Mark Noble 
(such is the caustic name of the wicked 
baronet) makes love to her and betrays her. 
The story of the abortive rising is told once 
more. Sir Mark Noble, on the Royalist 
side, plays a part in the affair of Sedgemoor; 
while for the rebels Hubert Annesley and 
Jack Swaine, the miller, perform prodigies 
of valour. The soul of the ruined girl is 
torn between love for the man who has 
deceived her and affection for her mistress 
and Annesley. She seeks the Royal camp 
and betrays the secret purpose of the night 
march, meeting death in some mysterious 
form as her reward. Poetic justice is 
rendered to the rest. Sir Mark is killed by 
the miller, as his father for a similar offence 
against the moral law had met his death 
at the hands of the miller’s sire; while 
Annesley and Grace have a large and 
healthy family. It is fair, since the 
collaborators are of opinion that “it may 
perhaps add an additional interest” to 
the romance, to note that ‘‘most of the 
characters depicted really existed in his- 
tory or in the traditions of the neigh- 
bourhood.” 
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THE WEEK. 


CHRONICLE OF NEW BOOKS. 


[This article is a chronicle of books published 
during the week. Reviews will follow in due 
course. | 


T is not easy to find an adjective, or a 
phrase, that will describe the publica- 
tions of the past week. Sometimes the 
output of a week seems to obey @ law or 
illustrate a fact. According to Mf. Karl 
Pearson, in his new book of essays, Monte 
Carlo roulette “is not obedient to the laws 
of chance, but is chaotic in its manifesta- 
tions.” The literary roulette is not so 
lawless, but it has fits of lawlessness. This 
week, for instance, a few coincidences and 
contrasts offer themselves, but nothing more. 
Prof. Mahaffy gives us a study of Greek 
civilisation. Prof. Karl Pearson applies 
himself to some phases of the most modern 
of civilisations. Both are scholars who 
join to the learning of libraries a sagacious 
outlook on the world. But here resem- 
blance ends. Prof. Mahaffy loves to explain 
the present by the past; Prof. Pearson to 
explain the future by the present. In his 
Survey of Greek Civilisation Prof. Mahaffy 
takes a very wide view of his wide subject, 
expressing his belief that 


“the Chatauqua idea of starting from the 
knowledge and love of God as a great first 
principle, and passing from it into the broadest 
and most various survey of human knowledge 
as such, is not only the highest, but the only 
true method of education.” 


While, therefore, immersing his readers in 
his subject, Prof. Mahaffy seeks to keep 
them aware of its relation to the world’s 
later history, and to indicate, without stress, 
“the contrasts of the culture of intellect 
without moral forces to balance it, to that 
which has received the powerful support of 
Christianity.” 





Prof. Karl Pearson’s book is entitled 
after its first essay, Zhe Chancés of Death, and 
other Studies in Evolution. 


‘“‘ Standing,” writes Mr. Pearson, ‘‘in 1875, 
on the well-known wooden bridge at Luzern, 
with its pictures of the Dance of Death, it 
struck me that something might be done to 
resuscitate the medisval conception of the 
relation between Death and Chance, and to 
express it in a more modern scientific 
form.” 


The volume which opens with this essay is 
furnished with a frontispiece—a picture of 
the Bridge of Life as Mirza saw it in his 
vision. The remaining essays in the two 
volumes are concerned with such subjects as 
“Socialism and Natural Selection,” ‘ Re- 
action: a Criticism on Mr. Balfour’s Attack 
on Rationalism,” ‘‘ Woman or Witch,” and 
“The German Passion Play.” The author 
hopes that the heterogeneity of the contents 
of the volumes will be found to be more 
apparent than real. They have at least a 
common origin in an exceptionally alert and 
original mind. 
wo sixteenth century Anglican bishops 
are brought curiously te our notice by two 
books. Zhe Life, Letters, and Writings of 
John Davenant, D.D,. (1572-1641), is “an 
attempt to rescue from comparative obscurity 
a great and good man, who deserves to be 
better known, and to portray the charac- 
teristics of an eminent and typical theologian 
of the age in which he lived.” The author, 
Mr. Morris Fuller, has already written the 
Life of Thomas Fuller, the Church historian ; 
the two biographies may be regarded as 
companions, overlapping as they do and 
covering nearly a century (1572-1661). The 
Life of Davenant is intended as “an ideal 
icture of the via media of the Anglican 
urch.” The author makes a point of 
having discovered, and printed for the first 
time, a ‘Fast Sermon” which Davenant 
reached at Westminster Abbey. The other 
ishop is Bishop Barlowe, a Oe Dialogue 
on the Lutheran Factions is reprinted with 
notes by the Rev. John Robert Lunn. The 
Bishop’s very quaint spelling is retained. 
After the bishops, three national heroes 
assert themselves: Peter the Great, Wash- 
ington, and Cromwell. Waliszewski’s great 
work on Peter the Great is now available to 
English readers in a translation, filling two 
handsome volumes, by Lady Mary Loyd. 
We do not know whether the French 
original was supplied with an index, but 
the want of it in the translation seems a 
grave defect in a work which claims to be 
exhaustive and runs to nearly six hundred 
pages. Sir Godfrey Kneller’s portrait of 
the great Russian is reproduced as frontis- 
piece to the first volume. In The True 
George Washington the reader may look for 
a “nothing extenuate”’ portrait; or shall 
we say a portrait of Washington stripped 
of archangelic qualities? The tribute to 
Cromwell takes the indirect form of a 
genealogical history of his descendants, 
and is, indeed, only a very much revised 
edition of Mr. James Waylen’s The House 
of Cromwell. The revising editor, Mr. 
John Gabriel Cromwell, states that the 
book now presents the history of the 
family from the fourteenth to the nine- 
teenth century. 





Fiction. 


Mrs. Steel’s Jn the Tideway takes us to 
India, but gives us a — comedy in a 
country house in the Hebrides, with the roar 
of the Atlantic, so to speak, between the 


lines... . . The year of the Queen’s accession 
is a er = to write about just now, and 
Mr. W. Clark Russell has appropriated it in 


his new sea story, Zhe Last Entry. ‘This 
story,” he writes, “‘ belongs to the year 
1837, and was regarded by the generations 
of that and a succeeding time as the most 
miraculous of all the recorded deliverances 
from death at sea.” ... A new novel by 
Mr. E. W. Hornung, the Australian writer 
who began his career in so promising a way 
with A Bride from the Bush, and has since 
written some half a dozen vigorous, sinewy 
stories, is to hand, with the title My Lord 
Duke. . . . Remoteness is the note of Carlton 
Priors, by John Stafford, whose collection of 
short stories, entitled Doris and J, gave high 
promise of htis future work. Arcadian life 
and. Arcadian loves are Mr. Stafford’s 
material, and many a reader will be 
encouraged to take up Carlton Priors by 
its motto from Chaucer : 

“ The god of love, a! benedicte ! 

How mighty and how grete a lord is he!” 


Impossibilities, by Israfel Mondego, we 
judge, on a cursory i tion, to be a skit 
on all that is “precious,” exotic, and 
extravagant in the artistic world. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[In the following list prices are given where they 
have been supplied by Publishers. ] 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Bisnor Bartowe’s DratoGus on THE LutHeRan Facrrions, 
Edited by John Robert Lunn, B.D. Ellis & Keene. 
2s. 6d. 

Ancrent Hesrew Trapiriow as ILLUSTRATED BY THE 
Moxvuments. By Dr. Fritz Hommel, Translated by 
Edmund McClure and Leonard Crosslé, 8.P.0.K. 


HISTORY. 


A Survey or Gerex Civrnisatiown. By J. P. Mahaffy, 
D.D. Macmillan &Co. 6s. 

Soom: TRANSFORMATIONS OF THE VicrorIAN Aaz: A 
Survey or Court anp Country. By T. H. 8. Escott. 
Seeley & Co. 6s. 

Tae Hovss or Cromwatt: A GENEALOGIOAL History. 
By James Waylen. New Edition, Revised by J. G. 
Cromwell. Elliot Stock. 

Royat Hrstortcan Soorsty: THe 
cLosures. Edited by J. 8S. Leadham, M.A. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Perer tae Great. By K. Waliszewski. Translated from 
the French by Lady Mary Loyd. 2 vols. William 
Heinemann, 3s. 6d, 

Joun Szsastiaw Bacon, 1n RewaTion TO HIS WorK 48 
Cuurcn Mustctran awp Composer. By Sedley Taylor, 
M.A. Macmillan & Bowes (Cambridge). 

Tus Lire awp Lerrers or Jonn Davenant, D.D. By 
Morris Fuller, B.D. Methuen & Co. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Bronté Hometanp: oR, MISREPRESENTATIONS RECTI- 
rizp. By J. Ramsden. The Roxburghe Press. 

Tux Tauz Grorcr Wasutneaton. By Paul Leicester Ford. 
By J. B. Lippincott Company. 7s. 6d, 


POETRY. 
By M. R. 8. Swan Son- 


Domgspay oF In- 
2 vois. 


Orrmus, ayD Orner Porms. 
nenschein & Co. 2s. 6d. 

Witp Myris. By L. M. Little. J.M. Dent &Oo. 3s, 6d. 

Porms. By Horace Smith. Macmillan &Co. 68. 

Tue Ports AND THE Portry oF THE CENTURY: SACRED, 
Morat, awp Rewierous Verss. Edited by Alfred H 
Miles. Hutchinson &Co. 4s, 
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BELLES LELiREs. 


Tas Boox-Lover’s Lrsrany: Tuz Novets or CnaRies 
Drcxens. By Préderic G. Kitton. Elliot Stock. 


FICTION. 


A Trrvmpn or Dest1N¥, By Julia Helen Twells, Jr. J.B, 
Lippincott Company. 65s. 

One Man’s View. By Leonard Merrick. Grant Richards. 
3s. 6d. 

Tas Smznce Broxzr. By G. M. Robins. Hurst & 
Blackett. 2s. 


Baorsy Tuxuavs. By Compton Read. Hurst & Blackett. 
6a. 

Divwkk For Turrtzzn. By John Bridge. Digby, Long & 
Co. 6s. 

Avuprey Oraven. By May Sinolair. William Blackwood 
& Sons. 

Tux Indiscestion or THE Ducusss, By Anthony Hope. 
I. W. Illustrated Bdition. 3s. 6d. 

Tas Hierory or Psnpennis. By W. M. Thackeray. 
Service & Paton. Illustrated Edition. 3s, 6d. 

Onty aw AW®G@an: a Story or Two Krpurzer Sonatas. 
By Francis Gribble. A. D. Innes & Co. 

Tue Last Entry. By W. Clark Ruesell, Chatto & 
Windus. 3s, 6d. 

Cartton Priors. By John Stafford. Chatto & Windus. 

Tus Gapsainh Dickens: Martin Cxvuzziiwir. With 
Introduction and Notes by Andrew Lang. Chapman & 
Hall. 2vols. 12s, 

Ipossrpruitizs, Fantastas. By Israfel Mondego. H. 
Henry & Co. 43, 

In rae Tipeway. By Flora Annie Steel. 
Constable & Co. 6s. 

Tae Grrr or Lirz. By James Cassidy. Chapman & Hall. 
6s, 

Oxtp Corcoran’s Mowgy. By Richard Dowling. Chatto & 
Windus. 3s. 6d. 

In VattomBrosa. By Adeline Sergeant. F. V. White & Co, 

Mrs. Ontcuton’s Creprrorn, By Mrs. Alexander. F. V. 
White & Co. 

Taz Fatt or a Srar. By Sir William Magnay, Bart. 
Macmillan & Co. 6s. 


Archibald 


TOPOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Weuxin Sxercuss. By Emma Boore, Elliot Stock. 
A Ripe tTHRoves Wesrernw Asta. By Clive Bigham. 
Macmillan «Co. 8s. 6d. 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 


Tae Cuances or Dears, anp Ornee Sruptes in Evotv- 
rion. By Karl Pearson, F.R.S. 2 vols. Edward 
Arnold. 25s. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Memorrzs oF THE Monrus. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
Bart, M.P. Edward Arnold. 6s, 

Acten’s Narvratisr’s Lisrary: A HanpBoox OF THE 
Orper Lerrporrera. By W. F. Kirby, F.L.8. Vol. V.: 
Moras. PartIIIl. W.H.Allen&Co, 6s, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Tas CAtcuLus ror Breinners. By John Perry, D.Sc. 
Edward Arnold. 7s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


EneuisH Porrrairs: A Ssrares Or Lirsoararnep Draw- 
ives, By Will Rothenstein. Part I. 2s. 6d. Grant 
Richards. 

Pricis Writtnc anp Orrick CorRESPONDENCE. 
Whitfield, M.A. Methuen & Co, 

Tae Hanpsoox or Jamaica For 1897. Compiled by S. P. 
Musson and T. L. Roxburgh. Edward Stanford. 7s, 6d, 

Tae THxatricat “* Wortp” or 1896, By William Archer. 
Walter Scott, Lid. 3s, 6d. 

Tarts or 4 Srarr-Orrrczr. By Capt. Charles King, U.S.A. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 3s. 6d. 

Tax Brrps or Our Country. 
Digby, Long & Co. 3s, 6d, 

Aw Oortins or Tras Law ov Liset. 
Macmillan & Co. 3s. 6d. 

Beavrigs AND ANTIQUITIES OF IRELAND. By T. O. Russell. 
Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 

Tas ANNUAL OF THE British Sconoon ar ATHENS, 
Macmillan & Co. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Law or Lise anv Stanpgs. By Hugh Fraser, M.A., 
LL.D. Second edition. William Clowes & Sons. 

Ocr Trape 1n THE Wortp in RELATION TO Foreign 
Competition: 1885—1895. By William S. H. Gastrell. 


By E, E. 


By H. E. Stewart, B.A. 


By W. Blake Odgers. 


No. 2. 





Chapman & Hall. 6s, 
Tue Mowey-Lenprr Unmasxep. 


By Thomas Farrow. 
The Roxburghe Press. 2s. | 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





ee following authoritative statement 
concerning the completion of R. L. 
Stevenson’s posthumous romance St. Ives 
has reached us for publication. The 
reasons which have prevailed with the 
family and executors in adopting the course 
of asking Mr. Quiller Couch to complete 
St. Ives are these: The story is in the 
master’s lighter vein, and so far, at least as 
concerns a few of the later chapters which 
he did not live to revise, not of his highest 
execution. It is essentially a story of in- 
cident; and the nature of the incidents 
with which it was to conclude is not left to 
conjecture, but known on the authority of 
his step-daughter and amanuensis, Mrs. 
Strong. It would have been possible to 
state them baldly in an editorial postscript ; 
but it seemed clear that the general reading 
ublic would like them better told in full, 
if a skilled and sympathetic hand could be 
found to do so in a spirit not too remote 
from that of the original. The executors 
believe that such a hand has been found in 
Mr. Quiller Couch; they think that the 
result will be an interesting literary experi- 
ment, quite justifiable in this particular 
case, though in other cases such an attempt 
might, of course, be inadmissible altogether. 
And they count with some confidence that 
this view of the matter will be shared by 
even the most sensitive admirers of the 
author when they have the result in their 
hands. 





Mr. QuittER Covcn’s qualifications for 
such a performance are many. He is, first 
and foremost, a thorough Stevensonian. 
When at Oxford he came under the spell, 
one result of which has been some admirable 
books for boys—Dead Man’s Rock and The 
Splendid Spur among them. He is all for 
romance, and few men—Mr. Kipling in- 
cluded—are so rich in good stories. ‘Q’s” 
collections of Cornish and other tales con- 
tain some exceedingly fine work: we re- 
member, in particular, two little ieces 
— Wrestlers” and ‘‘ Love o’ Naomi.” 
Mr. Quiller Couch, moreover, is a critic of 
considerable acumen and wide range of 
reading, and is capable of comprehending 
the Stevensonian magic. 





THE possession of these qualities does not, 
of course, necessarily prove that Mr. Quiller 
Couch can continue a work by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. He has not that writer’s instinct 
for style, nor his impeccable fastidiousness. 
But we feel that he stands as good a chance 
of succeeding as anyone could ; and it seems 
to us idle to pro as some are doing, 
aguas this ‘‘ Vandalism,” and to utter 
plaintive regrets that St. Jves is not to 
remain the fragment it is. No one is 
obliged to read Mr. Quiller Couch’s addi- 
tion; the line of demarcation between the 
original matter and that of the other hand 
is likely to be clearly enough marked. But 
to those—and they are many—who care 
nothing for -_ and everything for the 
story, ‘‘Q.” will come as a very real bene- 
factor in completing this stirring romance. 





Mr. QuittzR Covcn’s duties are more 
heavy than is — supposed, for there 
are quite six chapters to supply, including 
the balloon escape and rescue by privateers. 
We wish “Q.” all success. When finished, 
his additions will be published in the Pali 
Mali Magazine, where St. Ives is now 


appearing. 





Mr. Grorce Moorr’s wrong-headed stric- 
tures on Stevenson, which were answered in 
the Acapemy by Mr. Vernon Blackburn, 
have drawn forth an article in the Westminster 
Gazette by Mr. Le Gallienne, which he 
entitles ‘“‘The Dethroning of Stevenson.” 
““Qne sees: Mr. Moore,” says his critic 
happily, ‘“‘a sort of Loki, who, when all 
the world is weeping for Stevenson, sits 
sulkily in his cavern and says, ‘ No, I will 
not weep; I have wept for Balzac, but I 
will not weep for Stevenson. He couldn’t 
think, and he was no novelist. He couldn’t 
even write.’ Happily, Mr. Moore is a Loki 
whose criticism will keep no one out of 
Valhalla, least of all Stevenson, for Mr. 
Moore is always too angry when he differs 
for his criticisms to carry authority.” 





Esther Waters has recently won an enthu- 
siastic patron in Tolstoi, who is presenting 
copies of the novel to his friends, and has 
written to Mr. George Moore congratulating 
him upon the work. 





‘“‘Tan Mactaren” is seen in a new 
character in the current North American 
Review. Hitherto we have known him as 
Kailyard idyllist and doctrinal expositor. 
He now — as the biographer-in-little 
of his friend, the late Prof. mmond, and 
his essay, which is a remarkable piece of 
work, supplies a better idea of Drummond 
than anything which has yet been published. 
It is sympathetic, outspoken, just; also, it 
is literature. Great stress is laid upon his 

ersonality, its distinction and mesmeric 
influence. Drummond, it seems, once prac- 
tised mesmerism very successfully. Says 
Ian Maclaren: ‘‘One did not realise how 
commonplace and colourless other men were 
till they stood side by side with Drummond. 
He reduced us all to the peasantry.” 





Drvummonp struck his friend as the ‘‘ most 
vital man” he had ever known. ‘No man 
lived who had a more unaffected interest 
and keener joy in human life in the home 
or on the street. No power could drag him 
past a Punch and Judy show... . His 
sense of humour was unefring, swift, and 
masterful. If he came upon a good thing 
in his reading he would walk a mile to 
share it with a friend, and afterwards depart 
in the strength thereof; and he has been 
found in his room exhausted with delight 
with nothing before him but one of those 
Parisian plaster caricatures of a vagabond.” 
He once wrote to “Ian Maclaren” from 
Central Africa saying that he had nothing 
on ‘ but a helmet of three mosquitoes.” 





Mr. E. Lrvtneston Prescott, the author 
of a recent military novel, Scarlet and Steel, 
who is annoyed that some of his assertions 
concerning the barbarity of military prison 
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discipline have been doubted, writes to state 
a few facts bearing upon the subject. ‘On 
the authority of Parliamentary Paper 200,” 
he says, ‘‘ ordered by the House of Commons 
to be printed on May 7 and laid on the 
table last week, in 1893-4-5, the years 
immediately preceding the writing of Scarlet 
and Steel, in civil prisons (convict and 
local), England and Wales, one prisoner in 
every 1,175 was flogged or birched. Military 
prisons were not included in above return. 
But I have in my possession ample and 
detailed proof, drawn from official records, 
that (during the same period) in one military 
prison alone, taken haphazard, one (soldier) 
prisoner in every 150 was flogged or birched. 
That is to say,” adds our correspondent, “‘that 
where one civilian was flogged nearly eight 
soldiers suffered the degrading punishment ; 
in almost all cases, for what? Threatening 
language, idleness, damaging a shilling’s- 
worth or so of prison property.” Statistics 
are more convincing even than realistic 
novelists. But it is odd when writers of 
fiction are so serious about their facts ! 





K. 8. Ransrrstyus1, the Indian prince 
whose prowess at cricket last year won him 
the honour of a dinner at Cambridge, at 

‘which the Master of Trinity presided, has 
been spending part of the winter in writing 
a book: upon the game, whici Messrs. 
Blackwood will publish. Good judges have 
called Ranjitsinhji (who already this season, 
although he has played only six innings, 
has an average of eighty) the most brilliant 
bat that the cricket-field has yet seen. It 
does not of course follow that his book will 
be brilliant, but it is almost certain to be 
interesting. 





Tue Westminster Gazette makes some ex- 
tracts from the autographs contributed to 
The Book of the Bazaar, which was issued a 
few days ago in a northern town. Dr. 
George Macdonald sends this aphorism : 
“Cherished respectability is the dry rot of 
the heart”’ (which recalls the late Thomas 
Woolner’s saying, “‘ Respect ability, but hate 
respectability”). Mr. Barry Pain quotes 
himself: “ The only real things in this life 
are the things which exist in the imagina- 
tion.” Mr. Zangwill drops into verse : 

“* Whatever is is right—if aught seems wrong 
below, 

Then wrong it is—of thee to leave it so.” 





A new story of De Quincey comes to light 
in the Scots’ Pictorial, a new illustrated paper 
devoted to the exploitation of Caledonia. In 
1851 De Quincey, then living at Lasswade, 
had to fill up the census paper. It puzzled 
him considerably. After much thought he 
entered his occupation as ‘‘ Writer to the 
magazines,” and then his troubles began 
again over the occupation of his three 
daughters. After another spell of thought 
he put a ring round their names and wrote: 
“These are like the lilies of the field: they 
toil not, neither do they spin.” 





Dr. W. J. Kyarp, of Chicago, author of 
a Spanish grammar and of many works on 
Spanish literature, who for some years has 
been living in Norwich, inquiring into the 





life of George Borrow, is now giving the 
last touches to the biography.of Lavengro, 
to be published in the autumn by Mr. 
John Murray in three volumes. Few bio- 
graphers have devoted so much time and 
labour to their subject as Dr. Knapp has. 
He has tracked Borrow all over Spain, and 
has literally ransacked Norfolk for records. 





A Tutrp edition of Ouida’s new novel, 
The Massarenes, has already been called for. 
This indicates that Ouida’s popularity is 
returning. An article on the novelist will 
be found on another page. 





Mr. G. 8. Srreet, who for a considerable 
time has acted as dramatic critic of the Pall 
Mall Gazette and the Acapremy has decided 
upon ceasing his first-night duties, at any 
rate for the present. It is his intention to 
devote more of his time to creative work. 





WE understand that at the request of 
the relations and friends of the late Prof. 
Drummond his biography has been under- 
taken by Prof. George Adam Smith. Any 
persons having letters of Prof. Drummond 
or other matters of interest connected with 
his work are invited to send the same either 
to Prof. Smith, 22, Sardinia-terrace, Glasgow ; 
or to Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 





In anticipation of the Queen’s Jubilee, 
Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co. are pre- 
paring a collection of cartoons from Punch, 
illustrative of events in the long reign in 
which Her Majesty’s personal connexion 
has suggested the subject for the week’s 
picture. Toby, M.P., has written the letter- 
press explanatory of each cartoon, in its 
continuity forming a record of the Queen’s 
reign. Zhe Queen and Mr. Punch will be the 
title. Mr. Linley Sambourne has drawn a 
special — of the Queen for the cover of 
the book. 





Messrs. Jarrotp & Sons have in pre- 
paration, and will issue in a few days, the 
sixth edition of Dr. Maurus Jdkai’s most 
popular novel, entitled Zhe Green Book ; or, 
Freedom Under the Snow. 





D’Annvunzio’s novel, The Triumph of 
Death, has been translated by an American, 
and Messrs. G. H. Richmond & Co., of New 
York, have published the book. Mr. Com- 
stock’s action against the publishers for 
issuing immoral literature, which failed, may 
have won popularity for the book ; for it is 
now in its fifth edition, and selling very fast. 





Messrs. Cassett & OCo.’s fifteenth annual 
exhibition of Drawings in Black and White 
will be held at the Cutlers’ Hall from June 1 
to June 14 inclusive. 





The Note-book of Tristram Risdon (1608- 
1628) has long been preserved in the library 
of Exeter Cathedral. It is a companion to 
the well-known Chronographical Description 
or Survey of the County of Devon, published 
in 1714, and contains much information 
which concerns Devonshire genealogists. 
Mr. James Dallas, of the Exeter Museum, 
has transcribed the MS., and Mr. Elliot 
Stock will publish it. 





ACADEMY PORTRAITS. 


XXVIII.—PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


HEN Browning was a youth, not 
yet headell on his lo and 
difficult poetic career, he found only one 
shop in London where he could procure 
the work of Percy Bysshe Shelley. So 
comparatively recent, so long delayed, has 
been the fame of this poet, now at 
last acknowledged, with Keats and Tenny- 
son, as one of the greatest poets of 
the nineteenth century. Nothing could be 
more interesting and instructive to quote, if 
there were room, than the essay on this poet 
published after his death in the Edinburgh 
Review. There he is charged with affecta- 
tion and coinage of expression, with fantas- 
tical imagery, with aloofness from human 
interest, with obscurity, with the whole 
train of offences wherewith each original 
poet is charged. Now, he is almost the god 
of the day. One dissents from him at one’s 
peril. Book after book, edition after edition, 
expresses the adoration of present-day 
readers. Yet the animadversions of previous 
critics had really a measure of truth, if they 
were themselves purblind and unmeasured ; 
the faults were very genuine faults, if the 
critics were moles who could see nothing 
but those faults. 

In modern times, when the beauties once 
neglected of all men are seen of all men, 
the faults once seen of all men neglected of 
all men, Mr. Coventry Patmore rather in- 
vidiously distinguished himself by’ bring- 
ing those faults forward in a sounder 
and more philosophic way than Shelley’s 
contemporary critics had done. It was 
characteristic of Mr. Patmore that he could 
never busy himself with recognised truth ; it 
was the unrecognised truth which attracted 
him. Had Shelley been an unrecognised 
poet, he would undoubtedly have dwelt on 
Shelley’s merits. Shelley’s merits being 
universally recognised, he dwelt on that 
poet’s defects. His essay may be taken as 
a useful alterative to the abundant essays 
which dwell on Shelley’s powers. So taken, 
it is altogether true; and both together give 
a very complete picture of that great poet’s 
faults and virtues. 

To begin with his defects. He was not a 
masculine poet. He did not, indeed, like 
Keats, concern himself altogether with 
beauty and sensitive impressions. He had 
a kind of philosophy, a concern for truth. 
But it was a nebulous philosophy. It 
was what Mr. Patmore would call a “ fire- 
mist” of feeling, rather than the definite 
disc of apprehended doctrine. ‘God is 
Nature ; Nature is love: there is no justice, 
for there is no sin—sin being merely error 
and weakness, not deliberate wrong-doing ; 
therefore there is no sin in the sense which 
calls for justice.” That is the nearest 
approach to definite doctrine which a life- 
long admirer can extract from him; and it 
is most vaguely expressed, in a cloud of 
indefinite rhetoric, and beautiful but still 
more indefinite poetry. Yet he will not 


‘suffer you to take him as merely a toyer 


with beauty for its own sake; he will be 
either a philosopher or nothing: while his 
philosophy is shallow, unresearched, and 
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namby-pamby in the extreme. His poetry, 

in, is extra-human (to coin a word). It 
touches but little and seldom on human 
hopes, fears, joys, and agonies. His very 
love is a erm too metaphysical to be re- 
cognised for love by ordinary men and 
women. It is not the love of Troilus for 
Oressida, of Othello for Desdemona, of 
Romeo for Juliet. It is not the golden and 
ideal, yet human passion, in ‘lennyson’s 
“Tove and Duty.”’ It is not the love 
of Coventry Patmore’s most ardent. odes. 
Almost, indeed, might one say that the 
divine passion in those odes is a more human 
thing than the love of ‘ Epipsychidion.” 
Shelley’s love comes nearer to the love of 
the ‘‘ Vita Nuova.” But the “ Vita Nuova” 
is mystical, whereas ‘ Epipsychidion” is 
not. There is a false air of mysticism about 
the latter, which makes you look for inward 
meanings; but in the end you find that, 
mainly, it is simply a human passion in- 
sufficiently human. Again, his astounding 
gift of imagery drawn (principally) from 
nature, is carried to such an overwhelming 
‘ excess that it becomes wearisome to all but 
a few gifted minds, which can tread without 
fatigue this perpetual intellectual tight-rope. 
Mr. Patmore complains of its repetition. 
Butwe think, on the whole, there is very little 


real repetition—certainly not one tithe as. 


much as in Shelley’s disciple, Mr. Swinburne. 
Most trying of all to the average reader, he 
is perpetually in the blue ; mm ge deal- 
ing with the skies and the clouds and super- 
human fancies—fancies having no relation 
to any truth, either human or divine. 
Enough here to explain why even some 
poets revolt against him. But then his 
merits! What ethereality, what seldom- 
equalled magic! What soaring ardour! 
What effortless fecundity of imagery—now 
flashing and arresting, now super-subtle and 
evanescent in quality! Consider merely 
that last act of ‘Prometheus Unbound.” 
Was there ever such a_ succession of 
choruses, with their inexhaustible and un- 
wearying imagery, passing in flight after 
flight, until the mind is overpowered by the 
incessant splendours and shifting music ? 
It could hardly have been written, one 
thinks, out of Italy. The images are 
festooned and intertangled with the opulent 
prodigality of Southern flowers and creepers; 
the atmosphere has the burning aérial 
delicacy of southern heavens; the fancy, the 
flush of the seas and campagnas of that 
Hesperian land which gave i for a while 
abounding life, and, in the sequel, death. 
If Keats, one speculates, had but reached 
Italy earlier! What poetry might he not 
have given us had he breathed that climate 
of all poets’ desire before death (in the 
language of Sir Thomas Browne) had set on 
him its broad arrow! Shelley drank deep 
of that divine air; and to it, it is 
natural enough to believe, we owe many 
of the illustrious rarities of his later 
poems. Consider the ‘‘ Epipsychidion ”—its 
visionary ardour, its thronging figures, 
which almost express the inexpressible. 
Inhuman we have expressed it; but can 
you not rejoice in its inhuman glories? It 
is the love of a sylph; but can you not 
forgive the eerie creature when “ it unfurls 
its heaven-coloured. pinions?” Consider 





the “ Adonais,” with its processional train 
of vaporous personifications : 
“‘ The moving pomp might seem 
Like pageantry of mist on an autumnal 
stream.” 


Consider what is perhaps his most mag- 
nificant choral achievement (it is a difficult 
matter to award the palm between this and 
the fourth act of ‘“‘ Prometheus’’): the in- 
tense and towering “ Hellas.” Imagery, so 
innumerable, radiant, and meteorous ; music 
so incessantly fluctuant and spheral; such 
daring and inebriate imagination ; where are 
we to look for its lyrical parallel? Only 
‘Kubla Khan” in a kind surpasses it. 

The minor poems contain Shelley at his 
most concentrated. One need not dwell on 
the universally acknowledged ‘ Skylark ” 
and ‘‘Cloud.” But where is there such a 
series of burning images as the “ Sensi- 
tive Plant”? When was that easily 
trivial metre, the anapest, made the 
instrument of such rich, melodious, un- 
dulant harmonies? The “ Ode to Heaven,” 
‘* Palace-roof of cloudless nights, Paradise 
of golden lights”; many passages in the 
“* Ode to Liberty”; and a wilderness of the 
wildest and most fairy - like of songs; all 
these show the quintessential Shelley, master 
of a strange and rarefied magic. Mr. 
Patmore scandalised the world by mini- 
mising Shelley’s power of music, which the 
world was enchanted by; but his strictures 
may be admitted true without affecting 
Shelley’s melodious power. Shelley was no 
master of those deeper, graver, more pro- 
foundly significant harmonies, possessed by 
the Elizabethans, Milton, and occasionally 
by Tennyson ; but in the lighter and more 
bird-like music he was inspired. To those 
larger harmonies Mr. Patmore had so nar- 
rowed himself that he had no ear for 
the other. It is doubtful whether he felt 
the difference between beautiful and trivial 
anapests or dactyls. Shelley very deci- 
dedly was not what he was not. He had 
no hearing for ‘the still small music of 
humanity.” But he was what he was—a 
creature of dews and rainbows, a poet of 
the more fragile and fleeting senses, a child 
with all the outer universe for his box 
of toys. 


OUIDA. 


An ESTIMATE. 


Tue final seal of popularity has been set 
upon Ouida’s reputation: Moths can be 
had in a sixpenny edition; and, no doubt, 
others of her novels will follow. Popu- 
larity is not everything, but an authoress 
who has retained her vogue undiminished 
through a quarter of a century has at the 
very least a right to serious consideration. 
No critic would call her a great writer, her 
shortcomings are patent, her inaccuracies 
are amazing, and the whole tone of her 
work offends any fastidious literary taste; 
but the fact remains, that she can hold the 
attention of a very large public, which is 
a difficult thing to do. From a critic’s 
poimt of view her popularity is the most 
interesting thing about her; and so, in a 





general criticism, it is right to examine chiefly 
that side of her talent which most appeals to 
her readers. A good many people would agree 
that she is at her best hen writing about 
children or animals, as, for instance, in 
Bimbi; a many would prefer what Mr. 
Ruskin called her ‘“‘ photographic story” of 
A Village Carnival, grim though it is, to 
her studies of dukes and duchesses; but 
the fact remains that to her own public she 
is distinctively the authoress of Moths and 
similar novels, which represent a world in 
which men and women have (or spend) 
a vast deal cf money, and all are singularly 
beautiful and either very virtuous or very 
profligate. To this choice of subjects, no 
doubt, she owes much of her success. There 
are numberless people who want to know 
all about dukes and duchesses, and are con- 
tent to read indefinitely about them, provided 
that the subject is approached in a proper 
manner, and not handled as it was by 
Trollope, in a way to destroy the poetry 
of it. Trollope’s dukes are mostly just 
ordinary county gentlemen; Ouida’s have 
something really ducal. But it would 
be wrong to suppose that Ouida chooses 
her subjects in any base spirit of com- 
mercialism, as Thackeray by his own 
account once promoted all the characters in 
a novel. She is plainly guided by that 
instinctive delight in manila which is 
equally remarkable in Zanered and Lothatr. 
She is not content to describe a merely 
beautiful woman; her heroine must be 
robed in priceless silks, her hero’s gar- 
ments, though they may be old, must be 
faultless in cut, and for background, unless 
we have the wild beauties of nature, there 
must be a sumptuous drawing-room with a 
Titian or two on the walls. The picture in 
this way gains an artistic completeness ; 
your middle-class heroine may be just as 
pretty ; but she is not triumphantly supreme 
among the most beautiful properties that 
money can buy. Again, if Ouida has 
to represent love- making, she and her 
readers are not satisfied with the mere 
romance of passion. It must be Vera, 
the most beautiful woman in Europe, who is 
wooed by the singer Correze, whose marvel- 
lous tenor voice is a lesser attraction than 
his personal charm. It is, moreover, practi- 
cally necessary for her to select the wealthiest 
classes to represent, for she means to write 
almost exclusively about love-making, the 
most fascinating subject in the world. 
Ordinary men and women are kept in the 
paths of virtue very much by lack of oppor- 
tunity to stray; a man who is eight hours 
daily at his office is during those hours 
perfectly useless to the novelist of passion ; 
and his life is inartistically monotonous. 
Accordingly, Ouida—or, for the matter of 
that, Mr. Meredith—generally represents 
people who are free to come and go as they 
please, and have not only the desire but the 
means to get into picturesque complications. 
But beyond this artistic craving for variety 
and luxuriousness of setting which Ouida 
shares with such authors as Disraeli and 
Lytton, and beyond the desire for those 
enlarged possibilities of action which wealth 
gives to her characters, there is another and 
a stronger reason for her choice of subjects. 
Many people read her for her sentimental 
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passages, which, as has been pointed out, 
gratify their sense of completeness, but 
far more delight in her as a rhetorical 
satirist. 

As in Moths, so in her latest novel, Zhe 
Massarenes (Sampson Low & Co.), she attacks 
energetically modern society—its frivolity, 
its indecency, its money worship; and, above 
all, the modern woman of fashiun. In each 
case the central figure, the personage upon 
whom the book pivots, is a pretty, fashion- 
able, and unscrupulous woman. Now 
there are few things more popular than 
denunciation, particularly their denuncia- 
tion of the upper classes with details. 
Society Dw: live on it; any divine 
who liked to say ‘‘plain words” upon the 
corruption of our times and illustrate his 
discourse by references to divorce cases, 
would fill his church to overflowing. No 
one would delight in it more than the class 
denounced, for we all like to hear ourselves 
credited with picturesque vices. 
course, who draws on her imagination, is 
enabled to give fuller details, and make 
up in descriptiveness what she lacks in 
authenticity. She is doing very much what 
Juvenal did in his day; if Juvenal were 
alive now he would, no doubt, be writing 
novels—not verses; and, like Juvenal, she 
blackens her blacks and whitens her whites 
with no sparing hand. Practically, her 
indictment against society is very much the 
same as his. That proves, she would say, 
no doubt, that we are as bad as Rome in 
its worst degeneracy. Other people will 
think it proves that civilised society is ver 
much of a muchness in all ages. It is all 
in the point of view. 


‘*T have lived to see the day when a youthful 
scion of a noble and distinguished house pro- 
duced from his pocket at dinner a sample 
bundle of silks to show how cheaply they could 
be bought at his establishment. Wine circulars 
with peers’ coronets pursue me weekly, and I 
can buy my coal at 25s. a ton from wagons 
ornamented with a marquis’s coronet.” 


That is the burden of Ouida’s complaint in 
more eloquent pages than one would care 
to reckon ; but that is not a quotation from 
Ouida, it is taken from Sir Algernon West’s 
amusing ‘“‘ Reminiscences of Fifty Years” in 
the Nineteenth Century, and Sir Algernon is 
of opinion that on the whole we are better 
than our grandparents. WVoblesse oblige is a 
dead letter, says Ouida, when she is con- 
fronted with the fact that marquises are coal 
merchants. It is easy to answer that nobility 
binds a noble to be and do all the things which 
it formerly bound him to be and do, but that it 
no longer binds him not to be a trader. 
On the matter of race—for she makes no 
great account of rank—and of hereditary 
obligations generally, Ouida has prejudices, 
which are honourable but iNogicel: but that 
makes no matter. Energy of invective and 
ardour of conviction are what one wants 
from a satirist, not judicial balance, and 
Ouida has them; but it is a pity that 
she is driven into novel writing. Juvenal 
would probably have made a very bad 
novelist; he lacks human tolerance and a 
sense of proportion. In one of his most 
vigorous passages he denounces a coasul 
for driving his own coach: “It is night 
indeed, but the moon sees and the stars 





testify against him.” 
aman who wrote this would in any pre- 
sentment of life have run into violent con- 
trasts and made his characters overstep the 
modesty of nature ? 

At all events that is what Ouida does. 
Lady Dolly in Moths is not at all incredible 
for the most part. But it is perfectly 
incredible that any mother should have 
urged her daughter to marry the man 
whose mistress she had been herself, 
simply because he was a good match. The 
extra circumstances that the girl is ex- 
tremely virtuous, and the man inordinately 
vicious, add little to the improbability. Ouida 
is not content with showing that the frivolous 
woman of fashion is heartless and mercenary, 
she insists that there is no crime she will 
not commit. Her perfect characters, too, 
are as ultra-perfect as the bad ones are 
ultra-bad. In The Massarenes the newly 


' enriched couple who come to London to try 
Ouida, of | 


admission into the best society are forcibly 
sketched: the ambitious plebeian and his 
plain, homely, and bewildered wife. One 
is made to feel Massarene’s force and 
tenacity and his wife’s kindly heart; but 
above all their ugly and grotesque in- 
congruity is endlessly emphasised. Yet 
by way of contrast to the wicked Lady 
Kenilworth, who takes money from Mas- 
sarene for her help to get him into society, 
and ultimately for other things too, the 
daughter of these rough, ugly people must 
be made as beautiful as the day, in the most 
exquisitely finished type. 

uida has conceived a_ particularly 
strong situation: the daughter brought 
up away from her parents, ashamed of 
them, ashamed, above all, of their vulgar 
ambitions, and doubtful of the sources of 
their wealth, yet feeling it her duty to live 
with them. How truly dramatic the situa- 
tion might have been if she had been the 
true child of her parents, like them in 
appearance and like them in mind, with 
only such a difference as chance and a 
happier education might have given. As it 
is, she does not belong to them at all; she 
may be whose daughter you like, but not 
theirs. But if Ouida had been content 
without this “faultless monster,” what a 
picture she might have drawn of the young 
woman: aladyat heart, loathing from her soul 
the vulgarity of her surroundings and shrink- 
ing from wealth dishonestly acquired, yet not 
to the outward glance distinguishable from 
her family. If she then—the ugly plebeian 
with a beautiful soul—had given away all 
her father’s millions the moment they came 
into her hands, as the only complete repara- 
tion possible for his wrong-doing, one might 
have been touched by the situation and 
driven to reflect. But as it is, there is no 
pathos in it, because there is no appearance 
of credibility in the relation of father and 
daughter; it is simply a stage device by 
which the heroine is enabled to marry Lord 
Hurstmansceaux, the one nobleman who has 
refused to know her father. A novel must 
at all events follow the reasonable proba- 
bilities of human nature; and by reason of 
her disregard for these probabilities, Ouida’s 
work must be set down as bad art, in spite 
of her eloquence and the energy of her 
satire. 


Can one doubt:that |, 





PARIS LETTER. 
(From our French Correspondent.) 


From so practised a pen as that of M. Jules 
Claretie something more vividly and in- 
tellectually entertaining might have been 
expected than his Vie d Paris. Of a year 
of that most complex and brilliant thing 
called Parisian life he has made a com- 
paratively insignificant volume, understood 
to be an adequate record of 1896. A writer 
stands in the position of the plus belle fille 
du monde. Neither can do more than please 
in their several ways. But neither should 
fall below the accepted standard. If beauty 
cannot afford to be heedless, how much 
more perilous for an Academician to drift 
into the commonest of journalism, or give 
us as literature the fugitive scribbling of a 
year. Yet such a book, if differently con- 
ceived, composed and written, might have 
been a record of lasting value, rich in detail, 
in point, in effective contraste—a sparkling 
and witty page of Parisian history. Instead, 
we have mere French ‘‘Salaism.” We had 
no right to e anythi rofound or: 
subtle from M. Claretie, the least subtle 
and profound of men; but to go to him 
for an echo of the late lamented George 
Augustus Sala! No. This betrays our 
temperate spirit of judgment, and we slip 
continually upon irritation. 

Not, indeed, that the book is empty of 
memorable incidents and pleasant passages. 
What could be less modern or more typical 
than the recalled interview between George. 
Sand’s publisher and Pierre Leroux, her 
man of affairs? Leroux, the simple-minded 
Socialist and dreamer in a wideawake world, 
calls on the publisher with an offer of four 
volumes, and asks what prices they will 
fetch. ‘‘ The usual one,” says the publisher : 
‘‘ twenty pounds a volume.” Leroux stares. 
‘‘Twenty pounds a volume! Not possible,” 
Whereupon the publisher, irritated, mis- 
interpreting the reason of the philosopher's 
wonder, asserts his inability to offer a 
larger sum. ‘‘ But do you understand that 
there are four volumes, and that would 
make in all two thousand francs.” Leroux 
grows indignant at the idea of such an 
enormous sum being paid for mere fiction. 
‘Tt is only a romance, sir,” he cries ; and 
positively declines, in George Sand’s name 
and in his own, to countenance such a 
monstrous injustice as the payment of eighty 
pounds for four volumes of classical work. 
Astounded as the publisher was, he was 
still more astounded when he learned that 
George Sand herself, the greatest writer of 
the day, was of Leroux’s opinion, and 
declined to accept so exorbitant a sum. 
Food for wonder at the Society of Authors! 
We picture the different nature of Mr. 
Watt’s interviews with London publishers, 
as the very modern business man of 
England’s emphatically lesser lights of 
literature. 

M. Claretie reluctantly parts company 
with the guileless Socialist. We must smile 
with him at Leroux’s naive protest on visiting 
the splendid hotel his collaborator built in 
Paris while he had barely enough with which 
to keep body and soul together at Jersey. 
Leroux examines and admires everything 
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imperturbably, and then says, without the 

smallest anger or reproach in his gentle 

voice: “Now, look here, you have a hand- 

some house, a library, servants, a good table, 

and even a dressing gown, while I earn a 
ound a week. Is it just?” 

Along the boulevards M. Claretie is in- 
spired to a brightness of mood that some- 
times reaches a witty flash, and has a kind 
of Parisian humour sufficiently engaging. 
The old aspect of the boulevard is, alas! 
vanishing, and with it the old-fashioned, 
punctilious boulevardier—the man who first 
trod its fascinating pavement in the plumed 
and conquering hour of youth then steadied 
down to the same table and same companions 
till old age overtook him, and he awoke to 
the gloomy aspect of reality to find that he 
had bartered home, rane and love for 
mere asphalte. Then Europe was simply 
a big Parisian suburb, that began at the 
Madeleine or Montmartre, and within these 
charmed limits was the only Paris a 
man could care to know. at went 
on outside mattered not. While French 
cannon were roaring at Crimea Maxime 
du Camp stopped to ask a_boulevar- 
dier what news. ‘‘Abominable, inex- 

licable, totally irrational,” replied the 
irritated boulevardier. ‘ Feydeau’s Fanny 
is in the fifth edition.” The boulevard had 
its traditions then, since abolished by 
what its contempt of the rastaquovére has 
prompted it to define as the panmuflisme of 
to-day. It abhorred phrases out of which 
verbs, nouns, names, and courtesy are 
beaten out, and would not tolerate the 
waiter’s reference to a customer as a table 
or a seat. Instead of shouting “ Figaro 
clock,” one of the habitués of a café recently 
said to the new-fashioned waiter, ‘I beg 
you will say, as was the more correct habit 
in my youth: ‘Take the Figaro to the 
customer who is sitting at the table under 
the clock.’ ” 

_ Now M. Claretie points out the boulevard 
is open to all nations of the world, with a 
disastrous loss of cachet. It is no longer 
the legendary Englishman, with a barbarous 
stiff-backed foreignness of appearance, who 
from time to time strolls past its crowded 
cafés, visibly a ‘‘ my lord,” making the grand 
tour. He was a “casual” from an eccentric 
isle, to stare at politely and, if his manners 
were bad, to muse upon in the spirit of 
grateful philosophy. When his manners 
were good, as they sometimes were, and he 
had money to do sufficient honour to them, 
his visit became a pleasure as well as in- 
structive. In all circumstances he was then 
too isolated to suggest menace. But now 
the traditional invader has been forced to 
make way for hordes of Greeks, Poles, 
Russians, Roumanians, Yankees, and South 
Americans. Instead of the occasional, 
reserved, and my gpg | well - dressed 
Saxon, who was but a mild dose of the 
inevitable, since Paris was destined as a 
refuge against ennui and leisure, various, 
and not always picturesque, colonies of 
rastaquoveres throng the asphalte and shout 
and chatter, overdressed, gesticulating, and 
underbred. The boulevard does not like 
the innovation; neither does M. Jules 
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THE BOOK MARKET. 


THE CHANCERY LANE AUCTIONS. 


bevy are many grades of book auctions. 

The one I drop into yesterday at 
the Chancery Lane Sale Rooms was an 
ordinary booksellers’ affair. No valuable 
lib was being dispersed. No rarities 
were being offered. Yet some four hundred 
lots of books were catalogued, and I found 
them passing to new owners at a rate which 
I cannot easily describe or make credible. 
Mr. Hodgson does not suspend his hammer 
long—it falls with beautiful decision at the 
right moment. 

Yet the scene during such a sale as I have 
mentioned is not very lively. The attendance 
is not large, and there is an absence of excite- 
ment. But the calm is that of certain swift 
streams. The auctioneer’s quiet intensity, his 
unflagging progress through the list, his 

illed economy of voice, gesture, and time, 
and his perfect hearing, must be considered. 
The buyers, too, are old hands; they speak 
quietly and quickly, like men playing nap. 
You have not been there ten minutes before 
the whole process begins to seem mechanical, 
The offering, the bidding, and the disposal 
of the bundles go on in monotonous tones 
and movements, and you perceive that half 
the men at the table are not bidding, but 
are sitting like inactive volcanoes, awaiting 
future lots. There is nowhere any waste of 
energy. One bookseller seemed to be so 
— at leisure that I ventured to talk to 

m. 

“T see,” I said, “a good deal that is new 
to me; 1 want you to tell me, if you will, 
what it is I see. Where do all these books 
come from ?” 

“ These books !—oh, from anywhere! ” 

** As, for instance?” 

“Well, some of them will be put in by 
private people; a great many by book- 
sellers.” 

** Booksellers ? ” 

‘Yes ; you see, a bookseller finds his 
stock is big, and trade slow; he wants 
money; and he sends half a roomful of 
books here to be sold for what they will 
fetch. Or perhaps he bought a lot of 
books on spec in a sale last week ; he puts 
them into this sale in the hope of making a 
profit.” 

“ But, speaking generally, this is a sale 
to which second-hand booksellers come to 
buy general stock ?” 

“‘Certainly ; and, of course, to buy books 
for which they have already got orders.” 

“In either case they seem to buy them 
at amazingly low prices. I see bundles of 
twenty books, many of them evidently 
ublished at five or six shillings, go for 
ttle more than the published price of one. 
I have just seen ninety-nine copies of a 
book, entitled Zhe Canartes for Consumptives, 
go for eighteenpence. Now, this cannot be 
a popular book, but ninety-nine copies for 
eighteenpence! Then twenty-eight copies 
of a presentable book, called On Duty nder 
a Tropical Sun, fetched only half-a-crown ; 
and twelve copies of a very decent-looking 
novel, called Zhe Quest of Sir Bertrand, in 
cloth covers, went for 1d. each.” 





‘Just so. But these books were worth no 
more. Take the consumptive book. There 
may be ninety-nine people in London who 
would give a shilling for it; but the man 
who bought them has no means of attract- 
ing those customers. He has only the 
general public, the passers-by, to work 
with ; and if he tickets the books two- 

ence each, getting about sixteen shillings 
for a parcel for which he paid one shilling 
and sixpence, consider the time it will take 
him to sell these books; it may take him 
six months; and he must find room for the 
books, and dust them, and push them. But 
the chances are that he'll sell them at 
one penny each, and be twice six months 
doing it.” 

“T notice that the most hopeless bundle 
of books fetches something.” 

‘‘Yes; you see many books are bought 
here for the country. Sometimes they are 
sold by the sack, labelled “waste”; they 
are then bought very cheaply and sent 
down to Leeds or Newcastle. Barrow-men, 
who sell books one day and vegetables the 
next, also buy these books.” 


“* For cash?” 

“Yes; but they often combine, and so 
get over that difficulty.” 

‘“ Well, now I notice that a good book 
will often fetch a high price. saw Mr. 


Hodgson knock down Sir Archibald Geike’s 
Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain, in two 
volumes, for twenty-four shillings. What 
does that mean ?” 

‘‘ What does that mean! ” 

“Yes: the book was published at thirty- 
six shillings; it is a fine book, but can a 
second-hand bookseller afford to give twenty- 
four shillings for it in a sale room ?” 

‘‘Probably he didn’t; it most likely went 
to a private buyer, bidding against another 
private buyer.” 

“Then are private buyers allowed to bid?” 

‘* Certainly.” 

‘‘T saw forty-one volumes of the Waverley 
Novels in the author’s favourite edition, 
with frontispieces complete, go for twelve 
shillings, and I wished I had the right to 
bid thirteen for them.” 

“Well, you had.” 

*‘T am not in the trade.” 

‘That doesn’t matter.” 

“Do you mean that I may come here and 
bid against booksellers?” 

“« Certainly.” 

“‘ But you don’t like that kind of thing?” 

“No.” 


WHAT AMERICA READS. 


WE take the following reports of bookselling 
from the current American Bookman. Each 
list is furnished by a bookseller, who reports 
the titles of new books in the order of 
demand. 


NEW YORK. 
1. Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. 
2. On the Face of the Waters. By Mrs. Steel. 
3. Phroso. By Anthony Hope. 
4. On Many Seas. By Williams. 
5, Sentimental Tommy. By J. M. Barrie. 
6. Tess of the D’Urbervilles. By Thomas Hardy. 
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BOSTON. at the Royal Academy in the order of the | be indistinguishable, the manners of treat- 
. Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. numbers, we find the fresher sense of style| ment proper to marble and to. bronze is 
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. On the Face of the Waters. By Mrs. Steel. 

. Phroso. By Anthony Hope. 

. King Noanett. By Stimson. 

. America:and the Americans. 
Point of View. 

6. Falcon of Langéac. By Whiteley. 


CHICAGO. 

1. Green Book. By Jékai. 

2. Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. 

3. On the Fave of the Waters. By Mrs. Steel. 
4. Through Unknown African Countries. By 

Smith. 
5. Telepathy. By Mason. 
6. Trooper Peter Halket. By Olive Schreiner. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
- Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. 
. On the Face of the Waters. By Mrs. Steel. 
. The Seven Seas. By Rudyard Kipling. 
- Margaret Ogilvy. By J. M. Barrie. 
. Phroso. By Anthony Hope. 
6. Checkers. By Blossom. 


TORONTO (CANADA). 
1. Farthest North. By Nansen. 
2. Guesses at the Riddle of Existence. By 
Goldwin Smith. 
. Story of Canada. By Bourinot. 
. Sentimental Tommy. By J. M. Barrie. 
. Rodney Stone. By Conan Doyle. 
. Land of the Leal. By David Lyall. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
- Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. 
. On the Face of the Waters. 
- Phroso. By Anthony Hope. 
. Margaret Ogilvy. By J. M. Barrie. 
. Sentimental Tommy. By J. M. Barrie. 
. The Seven Seas. By Rudyard Kipling. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
. Farthest North. By Nansen. 
- On Many Seas. By Williams. 
- Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. 
. Phroso. By Anthony Hope. 
- Hon. Peter Stirling. By Ford 
. Forge in the Forest. By Roberts. 
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SCULPTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


a coe has for some years been 
kK.) noticeably more slender, sharper, finer, 
and more interesting; to the eye of the 
mere outsider, at least, that alteration of 
character seems conspicuous; and he is 
apt to attribute it indirectly to Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert. There was before this a kind of 
Greco-Roman aspect of which it is easy to 
get weary, but which seemed normal, if not 
inevitable. This is gone, and sculpture 
looks individual, brisk, enterprising, and 
less dull in gracefulness. The Venus de’ 
Medici and Canova are finally driven out, 
and the relief of their going is very great. 
Elegance of quite another kind is now often 
aimed at, sometimes hit, and almost always 
confessed. To take the present collection 





evident in “The Swan Girl” of Mr. 
George Simonds—a group in which the 
wreathing lines have not led the sculptor 
into the insipid and conventional graces 
that would have been but recently a matter 
of course in such a subject; the real grace 
and charm are so much the greater... Next, 
Miss Ella Curtois has taken the thin forms 
of a boy for her subject in “Child Playing 
at Marbles,”’ and she has treated them with 
energy; the pause and intentness of the 
bodily expression are good, especially in the 
forward arm; the gesture is open and very 
boy-like. To “The Finding of Eurydice,” 
a close group of two pliant figures, Mr. 
John Hughes has given real strength of 
feeling ; this is no theatre embrace: the 
two faces are hidden from one another, and 
love strains together all the meek and gentle 
lines of the composition. The expression 
of feeling is rare in the present exhibition. 
Signor Carlo Caccia has done a bit of 
sentiment, on the other hand, in his 
figure of “ Abraham Lincoln: from the 
Wood to the Presidency ”—a little wood- 
lander in the pauses of his toil dreaming 
of the future with a book upon his 
knee; the child is animated, in an Italian 
way, and has an Italian construction of 
forehead and breadth between the eyes. 
Mr. Oliver Wheatley has made a bold grasp 
at character and new vigour in his relief of 
“Prometheus.” The Titan screams against 
the screaming vulture, and his hair and 
beard fly in the mountain storm. The 
sculptor has been no more preoccupied with 
the thought of dignity than was A‘schylus 
himself; but whether he, too, has possessed 
it, without care, is a question. At any rate, 
his work is not languid. At the head of 
the Central Hall, either side of the door, are 
the two reliefs for the Oxford Town-hall in 
which Mr. Schenk has made allegories of 
“Sloth” and ‘‘ Industry.” The two figures 
—male and female—are made interesting, 
in the first place, by the manner in whi 
they are niched, with the upper part of the 
body wide and free and the lower limbs 
folded ; the decoration of the composition is 
well secured, and the sense of style that has 
so well arranged this is evident also in the 
figures, which have beauty. ‘ Sloth” is 
perhaps hardly so satisfactory as the more 
expressive “ Industry.” Next comes a 
bronze — the statue of “Atalanta,” b 
Mr. Gustav Natorp — smooth and f 
of prettiness, and by no means lacking 
in the spirit of her action. Inspired by 
Oriental feeling are the important decora- 
tive accessories of Miss Esther Moore’s 
relief, ‘“‘ At the Gates of the Past.’”’ The 
figure is not without originality, and the 
lines of the gate, shown by the light colour- 
ing of the ground, are as free as though a 
quill pen had drawn them. Miss Adéle 
Hay’s “‘ Model of a Fountain” is an enter- 
peitog design, not unsuccessfully inspired 

y Rome. 

In the Lecture Room the principal interest 
centres in Mr. George Frampton’s experi- 
ment in bronze and marble—the statue of 
“Dame Alice Owen, Foundress of Owen’s 
School, Islington.” The intention of bring- 
ing close to one another, so that they should 





surely one that requires more justification 
than this single work can give. The mere 
combination of coloured marbles—white for 
the flesh, dark for the clothing—famous in 
a late-Italian statue on the Quirinal in Rome, 
is, of course, not a case in point, although 
the ‘‘ Dame Alice’ may remind. us of it by 
her various colours. It seems hard that 
after English artists and craftsmen had been 
so lectured upon the powers and limitations 
of their material, and so scolded as they 
have been, a sculptor of this talent should 
rise up and contradict the doctrine. Mr. 
Frampton had no trifle to contend with in 
the Elizabethan dress, arbitrarily divided at 
the waist and thickly stiff with large, solid, 
repeated folds from the waist to the ground. 
These folds would undeniably have looked 
more stupid in marble than they do in 
bronze, a material that allows of their being 
atterned over with a flowered brocade. 

ut this pattern in itself commits the 
sculptor to an unsculptural treatment, and 
once on the way to mixtures he seems to 
have given way to the ardour of experi- 
ment. His Dame Alice has a real stick 
—or if he took the trouble to make a 
stick in bronze when he might have bought 
one at the nearest shop, why did he so? 
In this little incident of the black walk- 
ing-stick is to be found all the con- 
demnation (too easy) that is necessary; 
for, Dame Alice, having (virtually) a real 
stick, is seen at once to have hands and a 
face of marble, and a dress made stiffer by 
bronze than even the fashion of the day 
had made it with whalebone; and the effect 
is uncomfortable. Even if these too obvious 
improprieties were to be condoned, there 
cannot be any excuse for introducing gild- 
ing. The surface of gilding is unlike any 
other surface; it is the most positive thing 
in the world, for every other surface repre- 
sents—gilding only 7s. Nothing can make 
it represent, and nothing can make it any- 
thing other than insistently local. It is, 
however, a pity that so much has to be said 
of the material of a statue which is really a 
beautiful statue, full of dignity, standing 
with quiet animation, and expressive of 
sweetness and piety. 

Mr. Onslow Ford has done excellent 
work in his busts in bronze—that of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer being one of even excep- 
tional power; M. Dagnan Bouveret, Sir 
John Millais, Mr. George Alexander are all 
full of a life that penetrates to the very 
construction and the bone. Vital, with 
the vitality of action besides, is, as ever, the 
work of Mr. Swan, who exhibits a little 
silver group—‘ Young Indian Leopard and 
Tortoise.” The leopard is intensely lively 
and’ strong; ona curving paw holds the 
shell, the other shoulder is splendidly 
thrust out, the body is flattened with its 
action. With energy and life, too, do Mr. 
Charles Beacon’s ‘“‘ Panthers” fight ; the 
straight tail is decidedly a ‘‘ document.” 
But in his ‘ Wounded Bunkie ” — an 
equestrian group—Mr. Frederick Remington 
has lost movement, and lost it in a good 
cause. Much sculpture, many a painting, 
must be likewise sacrificed to truth of 
attitude before our long-deceived eyes are 
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so accustomed as to associate movement 
with the galloping action of a horse as it 
really is. Meanwhile, the honest painter 
and sculptor are real martyrs, for their 
horse does not seem to go. Of course, 
they must hold on; there is nothing else for 
it; we cannot go back to a convention which 
outrages nature and has gained its effect of 
speed by the mere bad habit of the eye. 
Heverthaless they would do well to choose 
the less impossible-seeming (for there are 
such) of the real and actual movements of 
the horse, in consideration for the public 
weakness. Mr. Remington has allowed 
himself no such transactions. You may 
hear a confident passer-by decry him : 
“Look at that absurd thing! The horse has 
got one foot on the ground and the others 
in the air.” The “absurdity” is Nature’s 
own action, and Mr. Remington has spared 
‘us no shock of facts. His near horse has 
flying hind-hoofs, and one foreleg up while 
the other stiffly touches the ground; the off 
horse is equally truthful in the dead-spider 
attitude of the gallop. 

Mr. David McGill’s “‘ Piccolo” is a very 
animated statue, without much grace. The 
** Victory” of Miss A. F. Gell is one of the 
works that owe so much to the suggestion, 
intelligently adopted, of Mr. Gibert; so is 
the “ Design for Athletic Challenge Shield” 
of Mr. Onslow Whiting. ‘“‘The Dawn of 
Thought” is a very successful study, by 
Mr. Willis, of the first intent expression of 
a ch'd. ‘Mother and Child,” by Mr. 
Herbert Hampton, should have a word of 
warm praise for the naturalness that would 
have made it salient a few years ago. 
Among the few imaginative things is Mr. 
E. M. Rope’s “‘ Dream of the Sea,” which 


has much grace; and for decorative work |. 


the ‘‘Design for Electric Lamp” of Mr. 
Onslow Whiting is to be praised for. its 
fancy and spirit. A. M 


MUSIC. 





OPERA AND CONCERTS. 


HE opera season commenced last 
Monday week at Covent Garden 
under the new management of Mr. Maurice 
Grau. The late Sir Augustus Harris under- 
stood well how many a slip there is between 
a promise and a production, and he opened 
his seasons quietly. The same lines have 
now been followed. Well-known modern 
operas have been given, or works like “‘ Les 
uguenots,” which lives largely on its past 
reputation—for Wagner is now the rage, 
and the public cannot possibly serve or 
enjoy two masters so diametrically opposed 
as were Meyerbeer and Wagner: the one 
aimed at effect, the other at truth—and 
‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” which is apparently 
growing in favour. There is a talk of one 
or two novelties ; and it is to be hoped that 
classical opera will not be neglected ; that 
we shall, at any rate, hear ‘‘ Orfeo,” “‘ Don 
Juan,” and ‘ Fidelio.” 
The performances of ‘‘ Faust” and 
‘* Romeo” on the Monday and Tuesday do 
not call for special notice. On Wednesday 
M. van Dyck took the title-réle in ‘‘ Tann- 





hiuser.” He is a t artist; he has a 
fine voice and knows how to use it, and his 
acting is full of life. And yet his Tann- 
hiuser seems to lack at times, especially at 
the close of the second act, a certain sin- 
cerity, and therefore impressiveness. The 
part of Elizabeth was to have been taken by 
Miss Eames, but she was prevented at the last 
moment, and Mlle. Pacary occupied her place. 
She possesses a good voice; but this, of 
course, was not the moment to judge either of 
her singing or acting. The “ Wolfram ” cf 
M. Noté was correct, but dry. M. Journet, 
from Brussels, proved a dignified Landgrave. 
The orchestra was under the direction of 
Signor Mancinelli, who conducted in a 
peculiarly Italian vein. The opera was 
sung in French. Operas, so it seems to 
me, ought to be given in the language in 
which they were written, or in the one of 
the country in which they are performed. 





** Arpa,” on Thursday, was interesting on 
account of the appearance of Miss Susan 
Strong in the title-rédle. Her début last year 
in ‘* Die Walkiire” was one of brilliant 
promise, which was certainly not quite ful- 
filled in “ Aida.” Her rendering of the 
part was, however, in many ways, praise- 
worthy. Miss Marie Brema’s impersonation 
of “ Amneris” was striking, though it 
was most certainly at times overwrought. 





Muze. Pacary’s voice was not in good 
order on ‘‘ Les Huguenots” night. The 
chief points in the performance were the 
excellent “St. Bris” of M. Plangon, and 
the intelligent and effective conducting of 
M. Flori. 





Tue programme of Mr. Eugen d’Albert’s 
first recital at St. James’s Hall on Thursday 
afternoon, May 13, was not a very exciting 
one. It commenced with a Sonata in F 
sharp minor from the pen of the concert 
giver. Rubinstein used at times to inflict 
some very dry music of his own on his 
audiences ; but his magnificent renderings 
of the works of the great masters softened 
the hearts of the hearers, who otherwise 
might have proved rebellious. Mr. d’Albert 
is also a great interpreter of the masters, 
especially of Beethoven; and if he has 
written nothing for the pianoforte more 
attractive than the Sonata in question, it 
will be a pity for him to press his music on 
the public. The Sonata is undeniably clever ; 
yet cleverness is only one, and not even 
the greatest, factor in a work of art; the 
music is exceedingly difficult, and it was, 
of course, brilliantly played. Chopin’s 
Nocturne in C minor, though a trifle cold, 
was magnificently rendered ; the reading of 
the Ballade in A flat was not, however, 
sufficiently spontaneous. Show pieces by 
Raff, Liszt, and Tausig displayed the 
pianist’s wonderful gifts as an executant. 





I sHovutp just like to mention the first 
performance, I believe, in London of Volk- 
mann’s interesting pianoforte Trio in B flat 
minor, well rendered by MM. Isidor Cohn, 
Elderhorst, and Whitehouse at their second 
concert at Steinway Hall last Monday. 





Mme. Marchesi’s attractive Vocal Recitals 
will be noticed next week. 





Mr. Woon’s Tschaikowsky programme 
on Saturday afternoon proved in strong 
manner the unwisdom of the one-composer 
programme. To the monotony which, with 
few exceptions, results from such a scheme, 
was added, on this occasion, a certain dis- 
appointment: the earlier orchestral works 
of the Russian composer show skill and 
character, but the interest is never so high, 
never so sustained, as in the sixth, or even 
the fifth, symphony. The programme in- 
cluded a Suite in G (Op. 55), opening with 
a graceful, yet plaintive, movement entitled 
“ Elegie,” and concluding with a piquant 
theme and some exceedingly clever varia- 
tions, all, except one, remarkable for their 
moderate length and refinement. The ex- 
ception was the last, in which Tschaikowsky 
seems to have aimed at a violent contrast: 
the refinement of the earlier variations gives 
place to the commonplace ; delicate orches- 
tral effects to mere noise. The Symphony 
in F minor (No. 4, Op. 36) was produced at 
a Philharmonic concert in 1893, under the 
direction of the composer himself. It is 
clever, and in places highly effective, though 
unequal in interest. It is dangerous to 
study the artistic life of a man backwards. 
The Unfinished Symphony and the last one 
in C of Schubert have practically killed his 
earlier ones, which only recently came to 
light. So far asI can judge, Tschaikowsky’s 
early symphonies will share a similar fate ; 
the last two are the best ; the last is exceed- 
ingly great. The performances under Mr. 
Wood were all excellent. 





Tue last Mottl programme on Tuesday 
evening filled the Queen’s Hall from floor 
to ceiling. I spoke last week of the danger 
of concert performances of excerpts from 
the music dramas of Wagner, but also of 
extenuating circumstances in favour of 
‘“‘Parsifal.” To assert that a concert ren- 
dering of the latter part of the third act of 
this ‘‘miracle” play reveals the dramatic 
genius of Wagner would be an artistic lie ; 
to say that the admirable performance under 
the direction of Mr. Mottl was highly im- 
pressive, would be the plain truth. No 
doubt much is lost, and yet so much remains. 
The interpreters, all thoroughly in sympathy 
with the music, were MM. Vogl, E. Wachter, 
and D. Bispham, and there was a chorus 
from the Royal College of Music, which had 
been well prepared by Sir W. Parratt. 
New bells, constructed after a design of 
Mr. Mottl’s, were employed; the tone is 
good, but unfortunately they were a shade 
sharp against the orchestra. The first pet 
of the programme was devoted to Berlioz 
The performance of ‘“ Harold en Italie” 
was one of the best I have ever heard ; the 
viola solo part was most artistically inter- 
preted by Mr. Michael Balling on the viola- 
alta, an instrument larger than the viola, 
and of which the tone is rich and sym- 
pathetic. The .“ Pilgrims’ March” and 
“Serenade” of the symphony are small 
yet sparkling gems; the first movement is 
interesting, but the last is weak in in- 


spiration. 
J. 8. 8. 
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SCIENCE. 





| HAVE been looking over my shelf of 
books to be reviewed. A scientific 
reviewer's shelf, however promptly dealt 
with, always contains one or two anomalous 
curiosities, books written to ventilate some 
hobby or to air some little grievance against 
established thought. Pathetic little books 
they are, most of them, comparable to the 
‘‘minor poetry” which falls to the lot of 
the literary man; and one’s thought about 
them in general is, how does it ever pay 
anyone to publish them? Sometimes they 
are large and aggressive, like (to take a 
couple of examples at a Mrs. Bloom- 
field Moore’s opus on Keeley and Dr. 
Somebody’s great life of Anna Kingsford. 
I confess that when writers run to these 
lengths of verbiage they bore me. For the 
smaller kinds I have some sympathy. I 
would willingly, from pity, believe in rain- 
making, ‘‘ vril,” “od,” Baton Reichenbach’s 
sensitives, and the power of water-finding— 
indeed, I believe firmly in the last, and shall 
do, I expect, until I see it put into practice. 





TxeEn there are people with merely here- 
tical views—as that the earth is flat, or that 
the sun goes round it; these form a class 
far more numerous than anyone but a 
reviewer could suppose, arid they include a 
wide range of protestants, from the extreme 
cases I have instanced down to Mr. Grant 
Allen, who once propounded a theory of 
force and energy his I am sorry to say I 
never understood. An Australian singing- 
master has inflicted on me recently some 
strange views concerning voice-production, 
of which I took in little but the abuse and 
a sense of capital letters. An American 
life of Edison gave me a bad half hour, 
and then there are the works on spiritual- 
ism, vivisection, preformation, and evolution 
(from the theological point of view), all 
of which are dull enough when written 
seriously, but ten times more so when con- 
ceived, as many of them are, in a spirit of 
banter. 





I nAvE one before me now. It is called 
Is Science Guilty? and, being written by 
“A Barrister-at-Law,” is chiefly remarkable 
for the erudite form in which the supposed 
trial of science is set forth. It is also 
affectionately dedicated to the head master 
of a school in which the writer spent seven 
happy “and profitably scholastic” years. 
The crimes alleged against science amount 
to the fact that whereas in heathen lands 
Christianity is becoming “a power of 
glorious and unpasaliaiol importance,” in 
so-called civilised lands it has ceased to 
make progress. The following quotation 
from the first page will probably suffice for 
most people : 

“The indictment having been read, the 
prisoner, Madam Neo Science, was arraigned, 
and called upon to plead. 

“Clerk of the Peace: ‘How say you, 
Madam Neo Science, are you guilty or not 
guilty ?’ 

“* The Prisoner (in a loud voice, and holding 
up her right hand): ‘ Not guilty!’ 





**In view of the a duration of the 
trial, a j of , with Mr. Thomas 
Huxley [sic] as foreman, was sworn in. The 
wisdom of the arrangement will be seen from 
the fact that before the trial was finished the 
foreman died, and his place was filled by Mr. 
Max Nordau.” 


By Mr. Max Nordau, indeed! 





Ir is a relief to turn from such nonsense 
to a little book the innocent purpose of 
which is to prove that the sun is only thirty- 
two miles in diameter, and that the earth 
is not a planet. The author (Dr. C. Robert- 
son) is furious with all the astronomers who 
have written big books for assuming, instead 
of proving, the truth of the Copernican 
theory. He also gathers up at the end, and 
rends, those reviewers who speak lightly of 
his doctrines without taking the trouble to 
disprove them. Personally, I feel quite 
convinced, after reading his elaborate dis- 
sertation, that Dr. Robertson is right in his 
contentions. I am only sorry that he admits 
the earth to be round. I do not feel quite 
sure that the sun, if it were not larger 
than he says it is, would not have been 
burnt up during the long ages in which 
we can trace its existence without, appar- 


ently, material alteration; and I await. 


Dr. Robertson’s authority to regard the 
stars and the principal nebule as no 
larger than the pin-points which they 
appear to be. Into the relative merits 
of Ptolemy and Copernicus space does not 
permit me to enter, but I imagine that the 
mass of the sun plays some part in astro- 
nomical physics, so far as the solar system 
is concerned; and if Ptolemy be right, it 
must have been a remarkably happy acci- 
dent which led Adams and Leverrier in- 
dependently to deduce the exact position 
of Mepteine. 





Tue Royal Society soirée last Wednesday 
was remarkable for an unusually interesting 
average of exhibits. Among the novelties 
were Mr. Moore’s collection of marine 
organisms from Tanganyika (which have 
already been mentioned in this column), 
a complete set of microscope slides illus- 
trating the tsetse-fly disease, and some 
marvellous collections of lepidoptera show- 
ing the alterations of colouring and form 
caused by alterations of temperature in the 
pupal stage. A good deal of interest was 
shown also in a series of experiments by 
Mr. J. W. Swan, showing some curious 
stresses in viscous resin due to the convective 
electric discharge. The cause of these is 
very obscure; they seem, however, to bear 
out Lord Armstrong’s theory of vortical 








action. 
H. C. M. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
WHY THE NIGHTINGALE SrnGs AT NIGHT. 
Siena: May 10. 


After reading the review of a book by P. G. 
Hamerton in the AcApEMy for April 24, I was 
tempted to send you the following verse, 
repeated to me by a country girl at Siena, and 
supposed to be sung by the nightingale him- 





self as an explanation of the fact that he sings 
at night and does not sleep : 
- ag aotagmeapat oa 
serpa non mi mangiasse, 
Canterei fino al giorno chiaro-chiaro-chiaro- 
chiaro-chiaro.” 


Evidently the verse is based on some such 
legend as Mr. Hamerton’s, though my contadina 
could not throw any further light on the 
subject. 

Dorotuy H. CornIsH. 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


__ “THE present volume,” writes 
pe tern ar the National Observer, is a 

the Humble.” very clear exposition of what 

‘Aitred Sutre, the connate chanentitalle of 

(George Aller.) degeneracy and decadence is. 
. . . It is this preference of the passive to 
the active that forms the substratum of the 
character of the true degenerate, and that 
makes him so ridiculous in the eyes of some, 
and so offensive in the eyes of others.” 
Comparing Maeterlinck’s idea with the pas- 
sivity of Prometheus Vinctus, the writer points 
out that they are totally different. ‘‘ Instead 
of the Titan who gave fire to mortals and 
whose iron energy is unquenched by a 
thousand years of torture, his type of what 
is really vital fin life is the diseased semi- 
feminine creature who sighs and makes eyes 
at misfortune like a weak and sentimental 
schoolgirl, and courts our admiration by his 
moaning, not by suppressing his moans; or 
else by the mere dreamer, who can do 
nothing but drowse and dream. . . . That 


from this contemptible way of regarding 
human life an art and may arrive 
which has [sic] many technical beauties we 


admit; but the beauty is all a beauty of 
putrescence, and when it has any influence 
at all it is as corrupting as it is corrupt. 
“Though a mystic’s work,” writes the 
Chronicle, “‘ there is no mystical phraseology. 
. . . Like Emerson he expounds no explicit 
theory and system; unlike Emerson, he 
waver | seem to have them, but to shrink, 
partly for artistic reasons, still more for 
rsonal, from nakedly betraying them.” 
e “does but adumbrate and whisper, 
knowing that there are who will understand.” 
He “has a singular dramatic instinct in 
touching upon ordinary emotions, in trans- 
lating them into imaginative phrase : phrase 
beautiful or fantastic, but alwaysalive. .. . 
Sudden states of the soul, wrought 5 A 
breath of air, a ‘nothing,’ are for hi 
the great realities and revelations, coming 
to him in colour and shape. . . . Very in- 
evitably, he has a delicate touch upon 
morality, not altogether free from a kind of 
good and gentle antinomianism. ... A 
certain childlike gravity and gladness in one 
pervades the writing of this mystic, as is 
always true of true travellers in the — 
country ; his very sadnesses have no black- 
ness, but only a sense of mystery round 
about.” The Pall Mails first impression 
was that “while he possessed of 
imagination and delicacy of feeling, he 
lacked the mre of intellect and the skill 
in metaphysic which may make mysticism 
or neo-platonism interesting or valuable. 
The result seemed to us to be a confusion of 
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pepe apex A and unmeaning propositions, 
of pretty half-ideas, with here and there (as 


was natural in ) a flash of illuminating 
(though still eovies thought, a fancy wild, 
but beautiful and s 


ive.” The final 
judgment is: “‘ We honestly believe that 
there are admirers of M. Maeterlinck who 
find the ‘ mystic ’ in the merely unintelligible. 
He talks vague and grandiose nothings 
about *~ ‘soul.’ ... We should have 
liked some assurance that the word has the 
same connotation throughout. Almost in- 
variably, when the word is used, we come 
— propositions unintelligible in them- 
ves and a ~ in connexion with 
one another. . . . We think there is but one 
essay that has any intellectual value in it— 
that is, ‘The Tragical in Daily Life,’ and it 
is more than suggestive. . Mr. Sutro has 
translated it excellently well: his style is 
always good and sometimes impressive.” 
The Saturday Reviewer, confining himself to 
a consideration of Mr. Sutro’s performance, 
premises: ‘‘M. Maeterlinck, who has more 
imagination than thought, more emotional 
sensibility than precision of speech, is a very 
difficult writer to translate,” and concludes : 
“Tf you desire to know the meaning of 
M. Maeterlinck’s expressions, Mr. Sutro will 
inform you about it; but of the charm, of the 
quaint sin cadences and murmuring 
falls which e M. Maeterlinck’s prose like 
the whispering of a very wise child—of this 
you will get nothing.” 





“Mr. Carret’s intention is 


“The Adventures x 

of John Johns.” ‘to mirror, not to preach,’ ” 
By cure, begins the Chronicle, but “it 
ao 5 is a property of mirrors... . 


that they lower the tone of the 
world they reflect. The tone of the world 
into which John Johns adventures is un- 
doubtedly very low indeed. ... If the 
‘realism’ of the early scenes of the adven- 
tures of John Johns be admitted nothing 
conceivable need surprise us. If this be a 
‘realistic novel’ . . . wewonder not that there 
should be thousands who devoutly believe 
in the truth of Miss Marie Corelli’s fantastic 
‘scenes from high life.” ‘‘ Mr. Carrel pre- 
faces his new novel by remarking that it is 
his intention ‘to mirror, not to preach,’ ” the 
National Observer begins, and “‘if the per- 
fection of art lies in a faithful representation 
of life with its sordid motives, its greedy 
ambitions, and unprincipled immorality, then 
Mr. Carrel has given us something which 
very nearly approaches that standard. 
M. Zola has unfortunately done realism an 
injustice by associating it with what is 
monstrous, unclean, and repulsive. From 
this element Mr. Carrel’s book is absolutely 
free, and if any accusation can be brought 
t him at all, it will be on the score of 

his surrounding immorality with too refined 
an atmosphere.” The Pall Mall begins 
‘“‘ Mr. Carrel prefaces his book with a note 
to the effect that his endeavour in writing it 
has been ‘to mirror, not topreach.’” ‘The 
book,” it concludes, “is hardly calculated to 
give pleasure i in its perusal, for its undeniable 
cleverness cannot atone for the unsavoury 
a of the topics with which it so largely 
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FALSE DAWN. By Francis Prevost. 


“There is min ym A and power...... intensely interesting. The book is one to 
be read and remem a ed Speaker. 
“ Francis Prevost’s are the critic always snatches 


greedily. Invariably interesting, 
he is invariably provocative of hope. 


One reads him expecting an illumination.” 


Vanity Fair. 
FALSE DAWN. By Francis Prevost. 
- ger — Ang with real and rare powers both of psychology and of word 
paint ss C: 
tells a story of love pure and simple; of unlawful love in few y rarefied by its own 
force and it own fire. It is the work of a sincere thinker, marked by singular literary 
refinement.” — Black and White. 


FALSE DAWN. By Francis Provost. 
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Glasgow Herald, 
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“ Deeply interesting......The charm of the book is its remoteness from the ordinary 
scenes and ways of fiction ; ; after reading it one could almost fancy that one had stood 
within the gates of Lhassa the Blessed.”’— British Weekly. 


SIXTH EDITION. 


THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. 


** An original idea worked out in original fashion. A book for all who like stories told 
in a bright, beautiful style.”— Globe. 


THIRD EDITION. 


A BID for FORTUNE. 


** He never allows the interest to drop from first to last . ...The - is highly ingenious, 
and when once it has fairly thickened, exciting to a degree.’ Times. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


IN STRANGE COMPANY. 


“A capital novel of its kind—the sensational turous. It has the quality of life 
and stir, and will carry the reader witb curiosity en to the end.”— World. 





THIRD EDITION. 


THE MARRIAGE of ESTHER. 


“A story full of action, life, and dramatic interest...... There is a vigour and a power of 
illusion about it that raises it quite above the level of the. ordinary novel of adventure.” 
Manchester Guardian. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


LADY TURPIN. By Henry Herman, Author of 


** The Silver King,” ‘‘ His Angel,” &c. Profusety — by Stanley L. Wood. 
‘**A breathlessly exciting tale” —The Bookman. 
‘* Ingeniously constructed, and throbbing with excitement.’’—Sheffield Telegraph. 
“ An interesting story, full of exciting incident and detail.”— Birmingham Gazette 


THE NOVELTY OF THE SEASON. 

AN EDITION DE LUXE FOR Gd. 
25,000 SOLD ON APPLICATION. 
Leatherette gilt, 6d. ; cloth gilt, gilt top, 1s. 

Portrait of the Author and cover designed by Turbayne. 


A LITERARY GENT. 
By COULSON KERNAHAN. 


*** A Literary Gent’ should preach a finer agucsiypeocasinns against intemperance than all the 
harangues of platform orators during the century.” London News. . 
“*A Literary Gent’ is as realistic and terrible a study of - ~emeramnes and its mental 
and physical effects as we have ever read.’’— Review of 
“ So vivid are the pictures that people with ‘ nerves’ had petier avoid them. Weknow 
of nothing so morbidly realistic since the famous Essay of Charles Lamb and ‘The Con- 
fessions of an Opium Eater.’ ’—Christian World. 





NEW EDITION JUST READY. 
RED CLOTH, ROUND CORNERS. 
ONE SHILLING. 
“ A model of what a cheap handbook ‘ot our vast city should be.—Daily M 
“One of the cheapest .books ever issued......The information is thorough vend well up 


to date, and the coloured maps and plans especially clear and good,”—Daily Telegraph. 
“‘ A Guide worthy of the city whose name it bears.”"—City Press. 
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